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NDICATIONS that the prices of building-materials will 
| slowly decline during the remainder of the year come to 

notice nearly every day. A newspaper paragraph recently 
mentioned that several of the great blast furnaces were storing 
pig-iron, ‘in anticipation of future renewed demand.” It is 
hardly necessary to say that a manufacturer of pig-iron who 
could sell all his product at present prices would not be likely 
to trouble himself about “ future demands,” and the paragraph, 
supposing the information conveyed in it to be correct, evi- 
dently means that the supply now exceeds the demand, and 
that the furnaces, not being able to sell all the pig-iron that 
they make, and not being willing to shut down, are storing the 
surplus, trusting to luck to furnish them a market for it later. 
Meanwhile, several enormous plants are under construction in 
various parts of the country, and will soon be in operation ; so 
that, if the present production exceeds the demand, the produc- 
tion of a day not far distant will exceed it still more, and the 
piling-up of pig-iron “for future demands” will go on still 
faster. If the present demand for iron were exceptionally 
light, there might be a prospect that all this surplus could be 
absorbed a few months hence; but it is, on the contrary, the 
greatest ever known, and the fact that it has already been over- 
taken by production simply furnishes another illustration of 
the rule that production, in modern industry, soon overtakes 
any demand, however extraordinary. 
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N finished iron the same process has begun. Notwithstand- 
| ing the protection of an enormous tariff, and a perfection of 

processes which makes it possible for our manufacturers to 
sell their surplus profitably abroad, and thereby dictate prices 
at home, the anticipation of domestic competition from the new 
plants outside of the combination, added, perhaps, to a suspi- 
cion that the protective tariff on manufactured iron may be 
successfully attacked in Congress before long, seems to be dis- 
quieting enough to the producers to dispose them to a gradual 
reduction of prices. Steel billets, for example, have been 
reduced in price eight or ten per cent. at the mill already, and 
rolled shapes are likely to follow; and it is very improbable 
that this concession will be the last. Copper, also, has fallen 
about twenty per cent from its price of a few months ago; and, 
although a convulsive attempt seems. to have been made by 
some of the more closely-controlled combinations to put up 
prices still further, as, for example, in the case of enamelled 
iron goods, wrought-iron pipe and window-glass, it is not likely 
that they can long resist the effect of gradual decline in other 
materials, aided by increasing competition, and the fear, which 
will grow more acute as the elections draw near, of tariff 
changes. In lumber, while the immense production that was 
arranged for by dealers, coming upon a very material falling- 
off in demand, would naturally have tended to concessions 
after the arrival of the new stock, the weather has been so 
mild that very little timber has been brought to the mills; 
and, unless the remaining weeks of winter afford relief to the 
lumbermen, not much new stock will come to the -yards next 





season from the northern forests, and the prices of spruce and 
pine are not likely to go much lower with a scanty supply. 
If, however, March should be cold and snowy, there will be 
great activity in the forests, and it is not impossible that a full 
supply may be brought out. 





N studying the outlook for the coming building season, the 

new finance bill, which has just passed the United States 

Senate, should be taken into consideration. This bill, which 

will probably pass the House without substantial change, be- 
sides the definite establishment of the gold standard, which will 
tend to promote confidence in the stability of business condi- 
tions, provides for a very material inflation of the currency, by 
permitting national banks to increase their circulation at once 
to the par value of the bonds deposited to secure it, and by 
authorizing the establishment in towns of an indefinite number 
of small banks, with a capital of twenty-five thousand dollars 
or more, all of which can issue circulating notes, and are very 
likely to do so. All this new money will seek employment 
somewhere, and, as good stocks, at present prices, pay a very 
small interest, and are very likely to be worth much less, six 
months or a year hence, than they are now, it is probable that 
the movement developed by the increase of currency will be 
in the direction of investment in real-estate, rather than in 
stocks or bonds. Reasonably good real property now pays, as 
a rule, a better interest than stocks and bonds, and rents, which 
have been very low for several vears, are, on an average, 
decidedly rising. ‘This alone would dispose investors to turn 
to real-estate, but, in addition to the larger income which it 
offers, real property has been nearly quiescent for a long 
period, and any change would naturally be for the better; so 
that the purchasers of improved property, in place of stocks, 
could look forward, not only to a larger income, but to an in- 
crease in their principal which no political storms are likely to 
disturb. The high price of materials, while it will unquestion- 
ably prevent building, will make property already built upon 
at former prices seem particularly desirable, and it is probable 
that the passage of the Finance Bill, with the consequent as- 
surance of currency inflation, will be followed at first by trans- 
fers of improved estates, rather than by speculative transactions 
in vacant land. ‘This movement is likely to bring with it 
alteration work, with which our architects and mechanics will, 
as it appears, have to content themselves mainly for a time; 
but as the probability of a fall in the prices of materials to 
ordinary figures grows nearer, the wiser operators will try 
to secure desirable parcels of vacant land at the old prices, and 
we may hope to see the building industry resume its normal 
activity. 

‘JJ RCHITECTS and lovers of art will, we imagine, open 
their eyes at the announcement that “the plans are all 
drawn” for additions to the Capitol at Washington, con- 

sisting, we are told, of porticos and ‘“ aprons,” to be ‘ thrown 
out” on the east and west sides of the building, * to match and 
correspond with the porticos of the two great wings.” As any- 
thing of the kind on the east side would, independent of ruin- 
ing the effect of the building, be nearly inaccessible, on account 
of its height above the ground, we are informed that “of 
course,” the portico will have “a magnificent flight of steps, 
having ascended which the visitor will pass through a pillared 
pylon into a great marble vestibule, vieing in beauty with 
the famous marble room of the Senate.” What sort of thing 
a * pillared pylon” may be we cannot even guess, but the rest 
of the description suggests the probability that it is some evolu- 
tion of the ‘ Romanesque-Picturesque,” or the ‘ American 
Ovo” style. The purpose of making these extraordinary 
changes in what we still consider to be the most beautiful build- 
ing in the world is to gain additional rooms, partly in the 
pylons and aprons and other features, and partly by “ chop- 
ping up” spaces already existing in the Capitol; and, in all 
these ways, ninety-three extra rooms will, we are told, be ob- 
tained, “every one” of which “ will be lighted by exterior 
windows, an obvious advantage.” 


T is impossible to believe that the Government of the United 
I States really intends to permit such ignorant mangling of its 
greatest artistic treasure as this account implies. ‘The tri- 
umphant air with which it is announced that the designer of 
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the proposed additions has provided “exterior windows” for 
his rooms, just as if it were the habit of competent architects 
to plan dark rooms in public buildings, goes well with the 
information that a “pylon,” which is, according to accepted 
architectural language, a truncated pyramid, such as the Egyp- 
tians built in pairs, on either side of the entrance to their 
temples, is to have “pillars” inserted somewhere under or 
inside it, and is to serve as the entrance to the delicately clas- 
sical Capitol. We do not say that the Capitol must never be 
added to or changed; but, if a change is to be made, nothing 
short of the highest artistic talent that the country can furnish 
should have anything to do with it; and, even then, it should 
not be undertaken without long and ample public consideration. 


. DISCUSSION on quicksand, which will interest archi- 
tects, took place the other day at a meeting of the Ameri- 
ean Society of Civil Engineers. The most sensible and 

scientific contribution to the discussion was made by Mr. Allen 

Hazen, who began by disposing of the common idea that quick- 

sands contain clay, saying that a true quicksand rarely or never 

contains clay. One of the participants in the discussion, who 
said that he had “never seen quicksand that did not contain 
clay,” gave Mr. Hazen several samples of material labeled 

“mixtures of clay and sand,” which were examined with a 

microscope, and proved to contain no clay whatever. Another 

common notion refuted by Mr. Hazen was the one that the 
particles of quicksand are rounded, so that they flow more 
easily than those of ordinary sand, with angular grains. Ac- 
cording to his careful experiments, it makes no difference 
whether the particles of quicksand are rounded or angular, 
or whether they are large or small, the essential condition 
being that the voids between them shall be more than filled 
with water, through a hydrostatic pressure which tends slightly 
to lift the particles. As the grains of fine sand are much more 
easily lifted than those of a coarse sand, the pressure needed 
to convert fine sand into quicksand is less than is required for 
converting coarse sand, an upward flow of water of an inch and 
one-half an hour being sufficient to convert into quicksand ma- 
terial having particles three one-hundredths of a millimetre or 
less in diameter, while mortar-sand, the particles of which have 

a diameter of one-fifth of a millimetre or more, requires, to 

convert it into quicksand, an upward flow of from five to twelve 

feet per hour. As an illustration of a typical quicksand, Mr. 

Hazen referred to the material in a mechanical filter, when in 

process of washing by an upward current. This sand is usually 

rather coarse, and the velocity of the current is not allowed to 
become great enough to carry the sand away; but the slight 
surplus of water in the voids between the particles lubricates 
them, so to speak, in such a way that the mass of sand offers 
little more resistance than so much water to any disturbing 

influence. 7 

F the quicksand condition is caused by surplus water in sand, 
the obvious method of removing that condition is to re- 
move the surplus water; and experience shows that this is 

entirely sufficient. A contractor once agreed to execute a rail- 

way cutting, but in the course of his work, came into a 

“ pocket” of quicksand. This was, to him, so unmanageable 

that he abandoned his contract. Other parties completed the 

work, and, by the simple expedient of draining the pocket into 
the railroad ditch, made the cutting without difficulty, giving the 
banks, which are still in good condition, the very steep slope, 
for sand, of forty-five degrees. In architectural work, where 
quicksands are more likely to give trouble in foundations than 
anywhere else, special means may be required for draining 
them ; but, where surplus water can be kept out of them, they 
need present no more difficulty than other sand. : 





(aos profession has been much interested in the designing 
* of the Lafayette Monument, to be presented to the French 

Government by American citizens, and to stand in the 
courtyard of the Louvre. It will be remembered that, from 
the first, it was thought best by the Monument Commission to 
award the execution of the monument without any general 
competition ; and, on the advice of Messrs. J. Q. A. Ward 


’ 


George B. Post and John LaFarge, Messrs. Bartlett and 
Bitter were requested to submit models for the statue of La- 
fayette, while Mr. Hornbostel was retained, to design the 
pedestal. Of the two models for the statue, that by Mr. Bart- 
lett was chosen. One of the conditions under which the 
French Government accepted the gift, and assigned it a place 





of such extraordinary distinction, was that the designs should 
be acceptable to M. Redon, the architect in charge of the 
Louvre, as representative of the Ministry of Fine-Arts. 
The model for the statue by Mr. Bartlett seems to have been 
approved from the first by M. Redon, who, in one of his official 
letters, calls it “charming,” but the design for the pedestal 
was not so fortunate. The first suggestion was that the statue 
should stand beside a sort of “pylon”; but this idea was not 
approved, even by the American advisory jury, which in- 
structed Mr. Hornbostel to arrange for a simple architectural 
pedestal, apparently, however, providing for ornamenting it 
with reliefs, as Mr. Barnard was requested to undertake the 
designing of this part of the sculpture. On the arrival in 
Paris of the designs for a pedestal of this kind, they were, 
however, rejected by M. Redon, with what seems to people 
unaccustomed to the conscientious devotion of French artists 
to purely artistic considerations, rather unceremonious de- 
cision. M. Redon pointed out the interesting fact that Lefuel, 
the architect of this portion of the Louvre, indicated in his 
original drawings an equestrian statue in the courtyard, as a 
sort of artistic climax to the composition, and M. Redon said 
that, on this account, if on no other, nothing but an equestrian 
model would have been accepted. In regard to the pedestal, 
however, he said that figure-decoration was objectionable, as 
recalling too much the Gambetta Monument close by, and that 
the pedestal should be purely architectural, and should har- 
monize with the architecture around it. Even without the 
sculpture, the pedestal, as shown on the sketches, did not seem 
to him satisfactory, and, as there is certainly no time to be lost 
in the preparation of drawings for a monument which is to be 
unveiled on the Fourth of July next, he suggested that Mr. 
Thomas Hastings, in whose talent he had great confidence, 
should be engaged to design the pedestal. This proposition 
was cabled to the Monument Commission in this country, 
and the advisory jury immediately called together to consider 
the substitution of Mr. Hastings for Mr. Hornbostel. This 
was a matter in regard to which, under the circumstances, 
only one decision was possible, but Mr. Post qualified his vote 
by assenting to the change only in case Mr. Hornbostel should 
voluntarily resign his task. This formality was complied with, 
and Mr. Hastings commissioned to prepare drawings for the 
pedestal at once. Naturally enough, Mr. Hornbostel and Mr. 
Barnard, and their friends, feel themselves a little injured in 
the matter, but it is evident, from M. Redon’s official letters, 
that he took the entire responsibility for the decision, feeling 
himself bound, as the guardian of the esthetic interests of what 
he calls the “marvellously artistic” Louvre, to exert his 
authority unhesitatingly and effectively. 





EW YORK is said to be seriously threatened with the loss 

of its import trade, on account of the foolish and unwar- 

ranted annoyance and persecution to which persons are 
subjected who attempt to enter foreign goods at the Custom- 
house there. It would seem as if an average duty of sixty-five 
per cent might be a sufficient penalty to inflict upon American 
citizens who bring home foreign goods not intended for sale, 
without adding to it insincere and absurd attempts to place 
articles in classes to which they obviously do not belong, for 
the sake of increasing the duty, depending, for the enforcement 
of such demands, on the unwillingness of returning travellers 
to submit to the delay and expense incidental to an appeal to 
higher authority. In a recent case, Mr. George Gould bought 
in London a precious work of art, in the shape of a basin and 
pitcher of Limoges enamel, on a copper foundation, like all 
other Limoges enamels. These two pieces, which were orna- 
mented by Suzanne Court, of Limoges, about the year 1550, 
cost Mr. Gould in London fourteen thousand dollars, and he 
entered them, under the only class in which they could have 
been placed by any sensible man, as paintings. The pieces 
reached New York in October, 1897, and were immediately 
classified by the appraiser as “ porcelain,” and a duty of sixty 
per cent levied, in place of the twenty per cent to which they 
would have been subject as paintings. Mr. Gould appealed to 
the Board of Appraisers, which decided that the classification 
was correct; and it was not until he appealed again to the 
United States Circuit Court that a decision was given classify- 
ing them as works of art, the value of which consisted in the 
art, rather than the material, and releasing Mr. Gould from 
the demand that he should pay, as a penalty for enriching 
his country with an almost priceless artistic treasure, what he 
would have had to pay if he had imported a thousand bath-tubs 
for sale, 
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NOTES ON SOME EUROPEAN SYSTEMS OF FOREST 
ADMINISTRATION.! — II. 





Cupola from an Exhibition Building on the Esplanade des Invalides, Par 


N the Alps, says Portalis, it was the forests alone which maintained, 
as it were mechanically, the soil ever ready to escape from their 
steep slopes. The pastoral population of these mountain regions, 

poorer than those of the valleys below, had most abused the 
new freedom of individual action under the Revolution. They cut 
away the forests to increase their pasture-lands. Their ignorance 
cost them dearly. The pastures disappeared with the tree-covering. 
The turf could not renew itself without the fertilization it received 
from the forest humus. 

Torrents came and ploughed the mountain-sides. Instead of rich 
meadows the peasant found the barren rock. The forest shield gone, 
the higher terraces were no longer fit for cattle. Landslips and 
avalanches were at work, scouring off the soil to bury the foothills in 
débris. Meanwhile, the area of the State forests was being lessened 
by sales. 

The Restoration also, finding the nation burdened with debt, 
raised money by selling 164,000 hectares of the public forest, from 
which the timber was at once cut off. After 1830 there was another 
sale of 117,000 hectares, followed by extinction. In 1848 a govern- 
ment loan of 150,000,000 frs. was secured on 75,000 hectares of State 
forest. Each new régime paid its way in at the cost of the forests. 
In 1865 it was proposed to raise 100,000,000 frs. by this means, but the 
plan was abandoned on account of public protest. Recent serious 
floods had roused the people to the dangers of destroying the forests. 

Meanwhile, the communal forests had continued to have a sort of 
system. Wholesale clearing of private forests had been stopped by 
the decree of Floréal in the year XI. Already its effects were 
becoming serious. The pasturages dying out on the disappearance 
of the forest left the resultant torrents full swing. Overstocking, 
which had gone on unchecked for a long time, played also a con- 
siderable part in the death of the pastures. 

The rights of common pasturage existing in most of the communes 
had been much abused. The common pasturage contrasts to-day 
very unfavorably with the private holdings. The peasant looks after 
his own well enough, as a rule, and does not use his pasture to ex- 
haustion, but he will turn out the greatest possible number of head 
on the commons as soon as the snow is off, thus destroying the tender 
young growth. The soil is too soft at that time, and the hoofs, especi- 
ally of sheep, cut the roots and kill the more delicate herbage. The 
sheep, coming out from their winter stabling famished for green 
food, devour everything that shows above ground. The south slopes, 
where they are driven as soon as the ground shows, are laid waste, 
and certain sheltered places where the snow lies least are inevitably 
destroyed. 


1 Continued from No, 1258, page 36. 








The destruction of ranges by overstocking is known by innumer- 
able examples to our herdsmen of the great Western pastoral regions 
of the United States. The far-reaching consequences of such abuse, 
the degradation of soil and extinction of herbage on the mountain- 
slopes in sparsely timbered regions, the resultant growth of torrents 
and the continually increasing injury these do the cultivable valley- 
lands in covering more and more of their area each year with detri- 
tus, have been too little studied and taken account of. 

One instance of many which have come under the writer’s notice 
among our Western sheep-ranches was as follows: — From a certain 
ranch the herd kept open the whole winter a trail through deep snow 
to a spot on the south face of a neighboring mountain-head where no 
snow lay. When the weather was favorable they were let out of 
their pens every morning, and at once made off up this trail in a long 
file, toiling up for hours, to browse an hour or so in the sunshine, 
and then return for folding at nightfall, which they did with great 
regularity and without loss, though always unattended. Now, this 
was more sagacious of the sheep than of their masters. 

As the spring opened their feeding-time on the summit lengthened 
out until the foddering at the sheds was stopped and they remained 
above permanently. ‘Iwo seasons of this abuse of the scant herbage 
left on the mountain’s south shoulder a barren spot which spread 
into the neighboring vegetation and began to show the ploughing of 
the formerly harmless waters. A torrent was born which in a few 
years laid waste the whole slope and annihilated a good range — 
which with management would have lasted out the time of its owners 
—to say nothing of its ravages upon the latds in the valley below. 

The great mistake with the pastures is letting the cattle on them 
in the early spring. In summer and autumn reasonable stocking 
does no harm, the soil being firmer and the sod tougher. But they 
should at no time be overstocked, and must be given proper time for 
recuperation. 

Some of the French mountain-communes do not regulate this 
matter closely enough. It is better managed in Bavaria and in parts 
of Austria. In the absence of strict regulation every one gets all he 
can out of the commons. ‘The communes sometimes let pasturage to 
outsiders for migratory herds driven up in the early summer from 
Italy. This happens as well in certain border cantons of Switzer- 
land and in the Austrian Tyrol. 

Miane states that some 500,000 sheep invade the Alpine pastures 
every summer from the burning plains of la Crau. ‘These animals, 
famished with the dust of the long march, attack the fresh grass of 
the mountain-pasture and devour it to the roots, while their count- 
less moving hoofs chop and disintegrate the sod, leaving the soil in 
danger of being swept clean by the next torrent. 

They crop the herbage close and maim the young tree-growth. 
Miane says of these sheep of la Crau, that they have a singular 
habit, learned on the stony plains of the South, of digging up the 
soil with hoof and muzzle as they feed, and this they continue in 
the mountains upon the steep slopes of the Alpine meadows, where 
the loosened soil, but insecurely held upon the slanting bed-rock, is 
quickly carried off by sudden torrential rains. In return for this 
damage, the sheep of Provence pay only 1 fr. 25c. the head per 
season while native sheep yield a profit of 4 frs. the head. But the 
natives are too poor to own large herds and the commune lets in 
the migratory cattle rather than tax its own citizens. 

These abuses of the pasturage are not less serious than the de- 
struction of the standing timber, and have an important bearing upon 
the question of reforestation, inasmuch as that over a large area of 
the mountain-lands of France the humus is now too shallow to admit 
of replanting, the drought being thus more destructive to the young 
plants, whence it follows that well-sodded pasture can alone be looked 
to for the preservation of the soil against erosion. 

The annual invasion of wandering herds, the overstocking of the 
common grazing lands, and their use too early in the spring have 
already gone far to destroy the more accessible meadows. Hence, 
the cattle are now being driven in greater numbers upon the upper 
pastures, which more closely concern the question of control of 
torrents. 

These abuses have not until recently received, say M. Miane, the 
attention of the reforestation specialists, and the law of 1882 first 
takes account of this phase of the question. Miane heads a chapter 
thus: “ Le deboisement a fait naitre le torrent.” — Deforestation has 
made the torrent. — As the forest dies the torrent is born. 

We need not follow his eloquent description of its sinister work- 
ings. We are familiar with the disasters which follow the sudden 
rise of the mountain-torrent. The mountain-side, stripped of the 
protecting forest and ploughed with ravines, is scoured away. Per 
meable earths are washed into the bed, filling it up and turning out 
the waters to plough new furrows. Terraces begin to move slowly 
downward. Shoulders and foothills become unstable, sometimes mov- 
ing visibly, to rash down eventually in one grand flood of ruin, over- 
whelming the habitations, the copses and meadows upon the slopes, 
and burying villages and farms at their feet. 

The Alps have seen many such catastrophes in recent years. Be- 
sides endangering human life, the torrents have done incalculable 
damage to property. It has been estimated that the famous flood of 
August, 1876, in the torrent of Saniéres brought down a mud-flow 
of 234,000 cubic metres, about one-fourth water and the rest solid 
matter, covering to an average depth of an inch-and-a-half the whole 
surface of the basin which receives this torrent. 

Thus the torrent, having ravaged the mountain-flank, dumps its 
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booty into the valley, where it menaces the surrounding habitations 
and cultivated land, changing about continually in its ever-growing 
“cone of dejection ” which rises high above the valley-level. Dykes 
are necessary to hold it back from the lands. Sometimes railroads 
have had to tunnel under it. It may shoot the floods from its round- 
ing back in any direction upon the fields. The peril is constant. 
The rivers into which these torrents discharge are subject to sudden 
overflows, which destroy the crops along their banks and carry off 
trees and bridges. 

Surell’s “« Etude sur les torrents des Hautes-Alpes” mentions the 
Durance as a typical torrential river which in thirteen years has 
deposited 92,000,000 cubic metres of mud and slime on adjacent 
farm-lands. Roads in the course of such a stream are continually 
under repair. On the mountain-sides the roads are carried away 
bodily by great landslips. Villages are cut off from all communica- 
tions. In torrential regions the private lines of railway are pro- 
tected against loss by landslides, the government charging itself 
with consequent repairs, once the road has executed the necessary 
protective works. 

The fate of St. Gervais, and the disasters of 1857, 1868 and 1876, 
are traceable to the denudation of the mountains and the resultant 
torrents. 

Depopulation of mountainous regions has followed fast on the de- 
struction of the forests. The immediate results of denudation, the 
waste of the pasture-lands and the ruin of crops by frost, drought, 
and inundation. drive off many families each year, and this in spite 
of the well-known deep love of the mountaineer for his native hills. 

The Département of the Basses-Alpes averages eighteen inhabi- 
tants to the square kilometre. The torrential arrondissement of 
Barcelonnette drops this figure to twelve and a fraction. 

Depopulation has acted most rapidly in the very mountainous de- 
forested regions. The most mountainous portions of the Basses- 
Alpes have lost twenty-four per cent of population in forty years, 
according to Demontzey. The Barcelonnette region has lost 4,000 
inhabitants. Deforestation and its attendant evils are the admitted 
chief cause of this. These things have been an object-lesson whose 
significance has not been missed in France. Their warning to our- 
selves is what many writers and thinkers to-day in the United States 
are striving earnestly to impress upon our people and our governors. 

The theory which attributes the growth of torrents to the destruc- 
tion of the forest, and which prescribes reforestation of the denuded 
lands as the only cure for the evil, was not accepted generally in 
France without opposition which at one time somewhat impeded the 
force of legislation in this direction. The principle is to-day hardly 
contested, the experience of many years and the splendid results of 
experimental reforestation having carried conviction everywhere. 

But the practical French mind has been quick to see that refor- 
estation operations were not sufficient alone to check the quickly in- 
creasing evils from former waste of forests. The time required for 
broad results by that means, ultimately the best and the most es- 
sential, was too long, and the cost of a general reforestation of the 
mountains too stupendous, to be faced at once. The specialists 
therefore have turned their attention to devising something which 
would give instant relief. And in the first line of improvement have 
been their masterly corrective works upon the torrents themselves, 
by means of dams, wattling, straightening, canalization and diking, 
and the wise regulations protecting the existing pasturages, and 
preventing the abuse of the standing forests. Matters which had 
hitherto been too little regarded, such as the abuse of the privilege of 
removing leaves, moss, litter, thus causing injurious disturbance of the 
forest soil, and the abuse of grazing on the borders of forests near 
the young plantations, etc., were in this connection studied and 
provided for. These corrective measures, in some cases very 
costly and involving careful expert study of individual cases, con- 
sideration of economic conditions, the conservation of rights to the 
populations of affected districts, the avoidance of prohibitive meas- 
ures likely to deprive already diminished populations of their ac- 
customed means of subsistence, have been designed and carried out 
with ability and success. The use of such auxiliary means has pro- 
duced immediate results whose benefits serve to reconcile the people 
to the more far-reaching process of reforestation. 

The legislation of 1882 was most important in its provisions for 
the regulation of the pasturage. Under this law the rights of 
grazing in certain forests and pasture-lands have been suspended 
during a period long enough to permit of a certain natural res- 
toration of pasture and forest. The recuperative forces of nature 
have been protected in their workings, and the results have been 
instantly and unexpeetedly excellent in some places. In others “the 
ruin has been too far advanced,” to quote M. Demontzey; “ the de- 
nudation too complete, climatic conditions too severe” for nature, 
even under long periods of rest, to produce more than insignificant 
results. “In the Basses-Alpes certain slopes whose use has been 
forbidden for thirty years have made no progress, the turf has not 
extended itself.” Here thorough reforestation is the only efficacious 
means. The forestry reports multiply experiments and results upon 
which is based the finally accepted principle of administration which 
requires the auxiliary corrective works and the complete reforesta- 
tion of certain regions to advance hand in hand. Reforestation will 
repair the old evils. Corrective handling of torrents will prevent 
the growth of new dangers. 

More money is being appropriated each year for the extension of 
these measures of reclamation and restoration. The benefits hoped 








for are, reforestation, the extinction of torrents, the regulation of 
the flow of rivers, the cessation of inundations, the reclamation of 
arid lands, the safeguarding of the public highways, and, finally, the 
arrest of depopulation by bringing new lands into value and securing 
the woods, pastures and cultivable lands of the mountainous regions, 
thus bringing an addition to the public wealth and relief to suffering 
communities. 

Here comes in the important question of whether the solution of 
the economic problem involved should be left to private initiative or 
determined by the intervention of the State. We will glance at the 
reasoning of M. Miane, who unhesitatingly pronounces for State in- 
tervention. This intervention is legitimate, he says, because it is 
necessary. Given the existence of a pressing danger, of conditions 
threatening the prosperity of an important portion of the country, 
conditions which can only be removed by State intervention, and we 
have a case where it becomes the duty of the State to act, and the 
duty of every citizen to accept and support such action, even at a 
sacrifice of personal and private interests. Such is his argument. 
The necessity for State intervention in the matter of reforestation 
has, he maintains, been amply proved by the disastrous experience 
of the first half of the century. Individual initiative had absolutely 
failed. The ignorance and poverty of the people, their indifference 
and indolent acceptance of a ruinous state of things, their disinclina- 
tion to suspend the exercise of individual rights whose abuse was 
bringing destruction upon them, their attitude of obstruction to all 
corrective measures, the neglect of the communes to enforce proper 
regulation, and the rapid growth of all these evils and their ruinous 
results, called for the strong hand of the State. Collective action 
of the communes had been also tried and had failed. The State 
alone could pay the cost of the cure and enforce its application. 
This intervention at first bore hard on the people here and there, 
but the law of 1882 succeeded in eliminating the more vexatious 
features of its working, while adding to its efficacy. 

M. Michel, in presenting this law to the Senate, thus justifies the 
part which the State plays under its terms: “The law has substituted 
its will for the blind indifference of private owners; it has willed to 
check the cupidity which is robbing France of her forests just as it 
prevents a man burning his own house in order to protect that of his 
neighbor.” 

The effective intervention of the State in the struggle against ‘de- 
forestation had been delayed by various causes, chief of which were 
the fear of causing discontent among the people, and appreciation 
of the economic and financial difficulties involved. Although no spe- 
cial measures had been formulated against deforestation previous to 
the legislation of 1860, the State had for centuries been making edicts 
to that end. 

Already in the fourteenth century the Dauphin Humbert had for- 
bidden the razing of the forests, “because they arrest the avalanches.” 
In 1572 Provence had memorialized the king on the denudation of 
the Alps. In 1669 there is real legislation on this matter in the acts 
of the King’s Council and in the decisions of the Sovereign Courts of 
Dauphiné and Provence. In 1605 the States of Provence petitioned 
the Court “that it might be pleased to look into the abuses which 
threaten to deprive the province of wood both for building and fuel, 
and, far worse, to destroy the good lands in the low places which are 
washed and carried off by the waters.” Whereupon the king pro- 
hibited the destruction of public or private woods, and provided 
that those cutting for their own use were not to damage the roots of 
trees. The penalties were, for owners, a fine of five hundred livres, 
for outsiders, the lash and confiscation of cattle. In 1606 there was an 
edict against clearing for agricultural purposes. ‘There were similar 
ordinances in the eighteenth century, and the famous laws of 1669 
had created rigorous penalties for causing forest fires. The law of 
1669 likewise prohibited the custom of grazing in the woods and for- 
ests, and even upon adjacent pastures. Some efforts were even 
made in the direction of reforestation proper. dicts of the parlia- 
ment of Provence required planting by all communities which had 
not at least eight hectares of woodland. Numerous regulations pro- 
vided for the replanting of clearings in excess of a proper limit. 
There were dikes ordered, and the division among the interested 
parties of the costs of similar defences against the torrents. So that 
in these scattered and temporary provisions there will be found the 
nucleus of a complete reforestation and corrective scheme, to which, 
indeed, the law of 1860 added nothing altogether new. ‘The law of 
1882, as well, went over old ground. 

It is agreed that the forest depredations of the Revolution are 
chiefly responsible for the condition of the mountain-lands of France 
at the end of the present century. 

The laws of September, 1791, had abolished all the prohibitions 
pertaining to the forest and pastures. The ensuing destruction 
bore fruit quickly, and it was not long before the Basses-Alps 
reported: “The little streams are growing into torrents; many of 
the communes are losing their crops and herds, their habitations, by 
the streams breaking their banks. The hill-slopes are becoming 
bald and barren.” 

Some of the old provisions were restored. Later, there was a de- 
cree providing for certain protective works against the action of the 
torrents by syndicated communes under designated engineers, the 
costs to be assessed against interested parties pro rata on the ac- 
crued benefits. But such legislation was insufficient. Disasters mul- 
tiplied. The prefects, the councils-general, the engineers and pub- 
licists sounded a warning. The work of Surel on the subject, in 
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1841, made a great impression, and in the same year the Director- 
General of Forests put forward acomprehensive scheme of reforesta- 
tion under the Administration at the cost of owners. 

Some further tentative and unsuccessful legislation, and the inun- 
dations of 1855, 1856 and 1859 led up to the passage of the law of 
1860. This, an admitted experimental measure, failed because of 
the extreme rigor of its provisions, and because it entirely neglected 
to provide adequate preventive measures. For a thorough analysis 
of this legislation and a filling-in of the historical data given briefly 
in the foregoing lines, the reader is referred to “ Le Reboisement ” of 
Maxime Miane, from whose pages the facts here presented have 
in part been borrowed. 

The law of 1864 amended that of 1860 in certain provisions which 
were thought excessive, more particularly those regarding sequestra- 
tion for great periods of time, and arranged for indemnities. It 
contained a concession to the interests of pastoral communities, 
which allowed returfing operations on certain degraded pasture-lands 
in place of reforestation, and was generally conceived more in a 
spirit of regard for the interests and rights of the people and of the 
communes. A. B. Bras. 


(To be continued.]} 
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spy I the present writing, interests in building circles are merged 
"| in the all-important question of the trouble between the con- 
tractors and the trade-unions. For the past month matters have 
been simmering and at one time the local press tried to persuade 
itself that the contending parties were about to “ kiss and make up,” 
though where any hearty agreement came in it was hard to discover. 
Any amicable settlement was certainly not forthcoming and the con- 
tractors, the first of the month, published the following ultimatum : — 

“The unions affiliated with the Building Trades’ Council having 
absolutely ignored the joint-arbitration agreement and failed to 
ratify same, we hereby make the following rules to be enforced by 
the contractors of Chicago, on and after February 5, 1900, and you 
will govern yourselves accordingly : — 

“ Wages for carpenters will be 42} cents per hour. 

“ Wages for building laborers will be 25 cents per hour. Eight 
hours shall constitute a day’s work. 

“ ‘T'ime-and-one-half will be allowed for all overtime. 

“ Double time for Sundays and holidays. 

“No limitation as to the amount of work a man shall perform in 
a day. 

“ No restriction as to union or non-union made material. 

“ No restriction as to the use of machinery. 

“The foreman shall be the agent of the contractor. 

“The right to employ and discharge whoever he may choose is 
reserved to the employer.” 

These rules, though first published by the carpenters, have been 
subsequently adopted by contractors of most of the other trades. 
They certainly are not unreasonable demands, for short hours and 
fair wages, the two just demands of the laborer, are granted, and the 
interference of the walking-delegate, at most times a worse tyrant 
than any contractor would ever dream of being at present, is strenu- 
ously and systematically repudiated. 

At present writing the number of unemployed men is daily in- 
creasing, either as a result of some strike or lock-out, and it is 
thought that by another week all building-operations will be prac- 
tically at a standstill. The contractors have promised to stand by 
one another and it is certainly to be hoped that this will be the case, 
for the unions as conducted at present in our city have grown to be 
chiefly a matter of boss-rule, in which many of the original good 
points of the association have been lost. If the contractors will 
stand together, and if as reported the strength of the unions has been 
weakened by a rival organization made up of men tired of the 
tyranny of the old trades’ unions, there would be no doubt of the 
ultimate outcome of the fight. These two ifs are large ones and 
most important to final results. It has been reported that the rival 
association called the Independent Building Trades’ Council has 
already furnished the contractors with names of 2,500 men who are 
ready to accede to the demands of the contractors, and take the 
places of the men called off by the unions. One of the strongest in- 
dependent unions is that of the stonecutters, which equals in numbers 
the stonecutters of the old Building Trades’ Council, which gave so 
much trouble to the contractors at the time of the laying of the corner- 
stone of the Post-office last fall. Matters are conducted with a good 
deal of “diplomacy,” if not actual secrecy, and the final outcome will 








alone show what the actual facts of the case are and how much the 
new organization amounts to. 

The men themselves see that the present state of things is simply 
killing all building activity here in Chicago, and that there is not 
enough work to go around. The following statement recently pub- 
lished in one of our newspapers shows, in a nutshell, the condition 
of things here, in comparison with other cities : — 


WORK IN 1899. WORK IN 1898. 





Brooklyn.....ccccces $25,459,482... ..-cccees $17,330,881 
Chicago.....cccccscee 21,137, 560.......eeeee 23,246,666 
Cincinnati.......... ° oO Pere 1,873,070 
CEOs ccctccaces 5,400,664..... nies 3,613,837 
Rr 4,002,680.... 3,915,665 


When all this labor trouble is going on it seems idle to talk of 
erecting new buildings, yet certain schemes are being agitated. 
One, vague enough for existing conditions, is that in relation to a 
new station for the Rock Island Railroad, a station to be constructed 
on novel plans in connection with the elevated tracks on which the 
road enters the city. There is no definite date for the beginning of 
such an undertaking, but eventually a large station must come of a 
necessity. Some preliminary sketches have already been made, but 
the practical problems confronting the railway officials and architects 
are many and difficult to solve. The idea is quite a different one 
from any of the large Eastern stations, being a combination on a 
large scale of office-building and railway-depot. The plan, so far as 
has been outlined, contemplates the erection of a ten-story modern 
office-structure, to occupy not only the full frontage of the present 
station, but 24 feet along Pacific Avenue now used by teams in de- 
livering baggage. The building in its entirety will cost about a 
million and a half. ‘The new structure as here outlined depends on 
the obtaining of an ordinance authorizing the roads to close up 
Taylor Street. Should this be done, a model and large station on 
Van Buren Street would be possible. 

A competition for a new bank-building for the Chicago National 
Bank has recently been carried on. ‘The entire building is to be 
devoted exclusively to banking purposes. There will be three stories 
in front. The second and third will have a depth of not more than 
a quarter to a third of the ground-floor, which will have a north 
frontage of 90 feet and a depth of nearly two hundred. The ap- 
proximate cost of the building is $200,000. The competition was 
awarded to Jenny & Mundie, their design being an excellent one of 
Classic character. 

A new theatre to be known as “ The Illinois ” is about to be built 
on the site of the old armory on Jackson Boulevard. The cost of 
the building will be between two and three hundred thousand and in 
many respects it will be quite a model structure of its kind. It will 
be devoted exclusively to theatrical purposes. The material will be 
of stone and polished granite. A large lobby faced with marble and 
mosaics will lead directly into the foyer, which is of better or rather 
larger proportions than those in most of our theatres. Parlors and 
smoking-rooms have been devised and though the building will be of 
fireproof construction, forty exits have been arranged. As the build- 
ing has a clear space on all sides the question of lighting and ventila- 
tion has been especially well solved. Special attention will be given 
to the decoration, and it is to be hoped the results will justify the 
glowing accounts given of it. 

The event of the past month has been the opening of our great 
sanitary canal, which turns our river water with all its drainage 
back from the lake towards the rivers which drain into the Mississippi. 
From a reeking, smelling stream the Chicago river has been turned 
into an inoffensive current, odorless, and at times quite green. 
Though a twice-told tale, it is interesting to refresh one’s memory 
with the fact that this great engineering feat, this great ditch which 
connects the Great Lakes with the Gulf of Mexico cost $38,000,000. 
It has a flow of 600,000 cubic feet in a minute, has a minimum depth 
of 21 feet, and varies in width from about one hundred to three 
hundred feet. One is apt to think of it as only being dredged through 
soft prairie soil, but when one realizes that for fourteen miles it was 
cut through solid rock, our respect for it increases. 

To turn from our great undertaking in scientific engineering to 
art: The charming exhibits at the Art Institute should be mentioned. 
The Caxton Club has made a fine display of Whistler’s etchings, 
which of course need no descriptive adjective. 

Mr. Herman Murphy has shown the result of his new theory of 
color in his collection of fifty or sixty paintings, and Mr. Herter has 
an equal number, in which he riots in color effects. That the Herter 
pictures are so superbly done is to some a fault, for they lead you 
into scenes where you feel yourself a third party, and where an au- 
dience makes the pictures indelicate. 

The young Englishman, Byam Shaw, has an interesting but small 
collection, the subjects chiefly inspired by the Rosettis. They are 
very curious, and you wonder who is the queerer — he, that he could 
paint them, or you, that you can more than half like them. A casual 
observer strolling through the gallery remarked she thought his name 
ought to be spelled Buy ’em Pshaw! They certainly are a shock at 
first sight. 

But Birge Harrison has, almost next to this, a collection which is 
quite normal, and you know he is not queer, and you don’t think any- 
thing about yourself but just enjoy the glorified nature of his land- 
scapes. They are delightful and you will carry an impression of his 
all-pervading sunlight through a whole week of the worst kind of 
Chicago weather, fog-bedimmed and smoke-laden. 
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Last week, in the neighborhood of the Art Institute, a fire in a 
large wholesale warehouse brought into play a curious feature intro- 
duced into the construction of the Public Library. Around the entire 
cornice of the building every six inches are quarter-inch water-pipes 
curving downward, and through which water can be turned on, en- 
veloping the entire building in a sheet of running water.- Last week 
when the warehouse just across the way from the library caught on 
fire, this water-curtain was tested for the first time and proved in 
every way satisfactory, the building being not even scorched. 

Another innovation, though of a very different kind, has been the 
introduction of a woman into the position of landscape-gardener for 
Lincoln Park. This woman is Mrs. A. E. McCrea, wife of the late 
J. F. McCrea, himself a landscape-gardener of some reputation. 
Mrs. McCrea has had some experience in laying out parks in Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul and Detroit, and is said, further, to have a thor- 
ough knowledge of trees and shrubs and their habits. 








EXPLORATIONS AT SUSA. 


ALF a century has elapsed since Mr. Kennet Loftus, by his 

brief excavations, directed attention to the archwological im- 

portance of explorations on the site of ancient Susa. At that 
time nothing was known of the ancient and powerful Elamite king- 
dom of which Susa formed the capital, and little else than the re- 
mains of the palaces of the Achemenian kings were expected. The 
decipherment of the historical records of the Chaldean and Assyrian 
empires showed that from the remotes! times the great confederation 
of tribes who occupied the highlands of western Persia and the low- 
land plains on the right bank of the Tigris had played no inactive 
part in the earliest acts of the drama of Oriental history ; and the 
attention of scholars was then forcibly directed to the importance of 
systematic explorations on the site. 

The position of the two great tumuli which mark the site of the 
ancient Elamite capital is of great strategic value, as they protect 
plains watered by the Karun and Dizful rivers and guard the ranges 
of mountains which rise step by step to the great tableland of Iran. 
The larger of the tumuli is about fifteen hundred metres in length, 
and some eight hundred in its greatest width. The larger mound 
marks the site of the Achemenian capital, and at its northern ex- 
tremity M. Dieulafoy uncovered the apadanas or palaces of Artax- 
erxes, Memnon and Darius during his explorations in 1884 and 1886. 
Loftus had obtained several inscribed bricks bearing the names of 
Elamite rulers contemporary with the Sargonide dynasty, B. Cc. 721 
and 625, but no traces of buildings prior to the Persian age had been 
found, and many scholars had formed the opinion that the town had 
been completely destroyed in the terrible siege and sack by Assur- 
banipal in 640 8. c. The mention of Elamite palaces in Babylonian 
inscriptions as early as B. Cc. 1300 and in the later Assyrian times 
proved that such buildings must have existed. One special mention 
may be quoted: Kurigalzu, king of Babylon about B. c. 1300, states 
that he recovered a certain gem of agate “from the palace of Susa, 
which is in Elam.” The obverse of this gem has a dedication by 
the order of the Babylonian King Dungi. It was no doubt carried 
away by the Elamites in B. c. 2285 when they overran Chaldea. 
Other kings also mention these royal residences. The work of Op- 
pert, Sayce, Weissbach and others on the rock and brick inscriptions 
made it clear that explorations in the older portions of the ruins 
would produce good results. 

On his resignation of his post as director of the Gizeh Museum, 
M. de Morgan was entrusted with a special scientific mission to 
make a thorough exploration of the site; the first results are made 
known to the world of science in his report to the minister of public 
instruction, and they fully justify the expectations that were formed 
of the richness of the site. Indeed, it is no misstatement of the facts 
to say that no explorations in Mesopotamia have produced such as- 
tonishing results or opened up so many new problems, not only as 
regards the historie ages of the Mesopotamian valley, but in what 
has been entirely wanting — traces of prehistoric times. Those re- 
sults are due to the fact that the head of the expedition was a skilled 
and trained explorer, assisted by those who had long served under 
him in Egypt and were versed in his methods. Of the staff MM. 
Jequier, Lampre and Gautier had worked in Egypt especially on 
primitive sites, and Father Schiel, a learned French Assyriologist, 
joined the expedition at a later period as expert. As Loftus and 
Dieulafoy had been unable to find any extensive pre-Achamenian 
remains in the larger tumulus, work was commenced in a smaller but 
loftier mound about two hundred and fifty metres to the west. The 
mound rises to a height of nearly one hundred feet above the sur- 
rounding plain, and presented every indication of being a more 
ancient ruin. On his arrival at Susa in December, 1897, M. de 
Morgan, who had previously visited the site in 1891, prepared for a 
thoroughly scientific exploration of the site, and here his previous 
training as a geologist stood him in good stead, as it had previously 
done in Egypt. The skilled explorer knows that in all ancient sites, 
especially in the East, the law of stratification holds good, and that 
to ascertain the various strata and their ages is the first task, before 
the more minute examination can be made. To this end M. de 
Morgan commenced his work by driving a series of tunnels into the 
mound at varying heights above the plain. By this means he struck 
a number of strata, which yielded results hitherto not found in 
Chaldea or Assyria. 

Starting with a base-tunnel which revealed a yellow alluvial — no 





doubt a deposit brought down from the Persian mountains — he 
pierced the slope of the mound with five tunnels, until the first his- 
toric stratum was reached, at a distance of about seven metres below 
the upper surface of the mound. It was in the lower tunnels that 
most important discoveries were made in the finding of no less than 
three strata of prehistoric times. Here, as in all previously-exca- 
vated stratified ruins, pottery afforded important data. ‘The first 
stratum was 10.93 metres above the plain, and showed traces of a 
civilized people. Much pottery, remarkable for the fineness of its 
glaze and decorated with painted patterns in red, black and brown, 
was discovered. ‘The patterns were chiefly geometrical, but some 
had figures of birds resembling the prehistoric pottery from Nagada, 
in Egypt, and the early Greek work. In this stratum but few 
worked flints were found. In the next stratum, 14.30 metres above 
the base, the pottery was not so fine, mostly vases of rough earth, 
but the flints became more numerous, and here an important discov- 
ery was made. In many places heaps of small flaked flints were 
found which the explorer, from his Egyptian experiences, recognized 
as the flint teeth of sickles; and in the upper portion many such 
fragments were found with the bitumen adhering to them which had 
been used to sea! them into the wooden frame of the sickle. It will 
be remembered that the Egyptian hieroglyph ma, a sickle, is colored 
at Medum and other sites as a wooden frame, modelled from the ox- 
jaw, in which flint teeth are set. Here, then, was a discovery which 
gladdened the heart of M. de Morgan. He had maintained in his 
work on “ Researches on the Beginnings of Egyptian Civilization ” 
that cereal-growing was not indigenous to Egypt, but had been intro- 
duced by an Asiatic race, who naturally brought with them the 
instrument with which to reap the crops. Here, then, in the Susan- 
iau plain, one of the greatest corn-growing regions of Western Asia, 
ample evidence of a great corn-growing population is found. The 
ancient Chaldean records dating from B. c. 5000, the cone of En- 
temena and other inscriptions, refer to the corn-wealth of those 
regions, and Strabo states that their yield was one hundred or even 
two hundred fold. In the strata above, the remains of these imple- 
ments were still more numerous, and the teeth polished and worn 
from usage. Stone maces, one of the earliest prehistoric weapons, 
bégan to appear. Rising now to another stratum, 21 metres above 
the base line, we first find burnt bricks and traces of buildings, but 
no inscriptions whatever; and, 4 metres higher, the first town is 
discovered, the remains of the most ancient Susa, which in many re- 
spects resemble the lowest stratum found by the American explorers 
at Nippur, but still no inscribed bricks. Above this, at a depth of 
about 4$ metres, we come upon the ancient Elamite, or Anzanian, 
citadel, which was destroyed by Assurbanipal about B. c. 640. 

Now, all these strata, presenting evidence of progressive degrees 
of culture, show clearly what an immense antiquity we must assign 
to the first settlements on this site, and raise the important question 
whether we have not evidence of antiquity greater than is discov- 
ered in Chaldea. Having ascertained the order of this strata, M. 
de Morgan entrusted the work of opening trenches to M. G. Lampre. 

After passing through two metres of Persian and Arab débris, the 
Greco-Persian level was reached, which, by enamelled vases and 
coins, may be said to cover a period of about five centuries from the 
Macedonian conquest to the rise of the Sassanian dynasties — that 
is, B. C. 8330 to A. D. 226. Below this the Elamite stratum was 
reached, and the remains of walls and pavements of bricks inscribed 
with the names of Elamite rulers, such as Kudur-nakhunta, Selkhak 
and Sutruk-nakhunta, were found; and, from the amount of cinders 
and charred wood, it became evident that this was the palace de- 
stroyed by Assurbanipal in his vengeance on Elam. The terrible 
destruction by fire and the deliberate razing of walls made it impos- 
sible to ascertain accurately the general plans, but many discoveries 
of great archeological importance were made. The walls were of 
square, kiln-burnt bricks (0.35m sq.) of bright-brown color, those 
facing the interior being inscribed, so that the walls were covered 
with lines of writing. Along the walls were found many fragments 
of enamelled bricks bearing inscriptions or decorative patterns, also 
portions of bricks with figures of men and animals used to form dec- 
orative panels. This mode of decoration had been familiar to us in 
its highest style in the Achwmenian palaces, as is shown by the 
splendid enamelled brickwork found by M. Dieulafoy, and now in 
the Louvre. Its use by the Elamite rulers in the eighth century 
shows us the source from which the Achemenian artists derived 
their inspiration; there are many other indications of this influence 
of the older Susanian civilization. In the larger rooms the bases of 
columns were found, but from the large quantity of cinders and car- 
bon around them, it is evident that these rooms bad been roofed, 
like the Persian apadanas. We can now trace this interesting form 
of construction back to a much earlier period than the Achemenian 
age. We have the ancient Elamite halls, dating about B. c. 700, 
probably earlier, but these reproduce the columned hall of the Kas- 
site period of Nippur, about B.c. 1300. The Kassite, or Cossean, 
was first-cousin to the Elamite and of mountain origin, and therefore 
it is not difficult to see, as Sir Henry Layard suggested, the origin 
of this style in the wood-columned chambers of the mountain-tribes, 
such as the Bakhtiary or the Yezidis of to-day. 

We come now to the most important and astonishing discoveries 
of the historic period. Assurbanipal stripped the palace as far as he 
could and wrecked it, but there were certain monuments which es- 
caped removal on account of their weight. Space will permit us to 
describe only one of these, but its importance justifies us. As we 
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have already said, there was enmity between Elam, or Anzan, and 
Chaldea from the earliest ages, and, indeed, these border wars form 
the chief items of history. One of these campaigns of the greatest 
importance is that of Naram-Sin, the warlike son of the great hero 
Sargon of Akkad, whose reign is fixed at B.c. 3750. This event 
was regarded as of the greatest importance, and by it contracts were 
dated. In the Museum at Constantinople are several contracts 
found at Tello by M. de Sarzec which bear the date “the year when 
Naram-Sin placed his yoke on the land of Elam.” Of this conquest 
M. de Morgan discovered a most remarkable record in the ruined 
Elamite palace. Torn from its place and much injured by fire, the 
explorers, unearthed a large stele of yellow limestone, which stood 
six feet, six inches high, and about three feet in width at the base. 
The whole face was covered by an elaborate sculptured tableau con- 
taining many figures. The work is most remarkable, both as a 
whole and in the details, and although bearing every mark of an- 
tiquity, may compare favorably with the sculptures of Assyria. At 
the top of the stele are three solar discs with their rays. Below is a 
lofty cone representing the peak of a mountain, on the surface of 
which is cut a long inscription. Before this stands the king, wearing 
a horned helmet and armed witli an arrow or short spear in his right 
hand, a bow in his left. He wears a rich robe reaching to the knees, 
and wears sandals. A dagger is thrust into his girdle. His beard 
is long. The royal warrior places his foot upon a dead foe, while 
before him another falls wounded and tries to draw an arrow from 
his breast; and, farther off, another personage is represented, stand- 
ing with his hands raised in supplication. The heap of dead beneath 
the victor’s feet in various complicated attitudes is most remarkably 
drawn and carved. Below the king, mounting some steps, come three 
ensign-bearers, each with the right hand placed on his dagger, and 
his left holding the banner. The ensigns are of considerable inter- 
est, as they are already familiar to us from the engraved gems of 
Chaldea, namely, the sacred lance, whip and mace. Below the 
standard-bearers come the soldiers, variously armed. In front of 
these are two trees, behind which are the enemy, who are repre- 
sented as turning round in supplication. From the whole tableau 
we see that it represents a campaign in a forest region, the enemy 
defeated and driven to the highest peaks, where they are slain or 
surrender to the victors. It is exactly the region of the dark pine 
forest of the hero Khumbaba, described in the Epic of Chaldea. 

The question now most important is, Of whose campaign is this 
remarkable monument a record? M. de Morgan, who appears not 
to have had the benefit of Father Schiel’s expert evidences, regards 
it as Elamite, but the inscription upon it reveals the astonishing fact 
that it is a monument erected by Naram-Sin to commemorate his 
great campaign some time about B. c. 3750. How came it here? 
M. Maspero and Dr. Schiel seem to think that it was carried away 
from Chaldea by the Elamites, but considering the great size and 
weight, this seems hardly feasible. The more possible solution is 
that the stele had been set up by the Chaldean king either in Susa 
or in the region. But the Elamite ruler Sutruknakhunta has boldly 
annexed the monument and inscribed his own name and titles on it. 
This is, in all probability, the earlier king of that name, who reigned 
about B. Cc. 1300, who pillaged many Babylonian cities and carried 
away statues of the gods. 

This is not the only monument of importance found in these ex- 
plorations. There was also found a large obelisk of granite six feet 
in height, the four sides of which were covered with a long inscrip- 
tion of some twelve hundred lines written in very archaic character. 
The text has not yet been published by Dr. Schiel, but it proves to 
be the record of a Chaldean king named Manistusu, of whom some 
inscriptions were found at Nippur. For further details we must 
await Dr. Schiel’s report on the inscriptions. 

Such, then, is a summary account of these most important explora- 
tions. They have traced the history of this city from the remotest 
ages to well-known historical times. They raise many questions of 
importance, but chief among these is that of the origin of the civili- 
zation of Chaldea. Is it in these settlers of Elam, whose memorials 
extend back to an unknown prehistoric age, that we are to look for 
those tribes who, attracted by the rich, alluvial soil of Chaldea, came 
and settled there and founded Nimrod’s kingdom? We look anx- 
iously to M. de Morgan’s continued work for an answer to some of 
these most interesting questions.— London Times. 
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[Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 
of cost. ] 


THE BROADWAY CHAMBERS, NEW YORK, N. Y. MR. CASS GILBERT, 
ARCHITECT, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


HIS eighteen-story building is located upon the northwest corner 
of Broadway and Chambers Street, New York, overlooking the 
City-hall Park, and the upper stories command a fine view of 

the North and East Rivers, of the lower end of New York, and of the 
harbor, 


All the rooms and corridors in the building, excepting only the 
corridor in the basement story, are admirably lighted by direct 
natural light. 

The building is constructed throughout after the most thorough 
and scientific system of steel construction, and is absolutely fireproof. 
The foundations are of concrete and steel grillage. 

The first three stories are of dressed granite. Above this, to the 
thirteenth story, inclusive, the material is of unusually hard brick, 
especially made for this building, entirely enclosing and protecting 
the structural steel; thence to the top of the building is brick and 
terra-cotta. The roof is of semi-vitreous tile, laid in cement. 

The building is equipped with the most approved modern me- 
chanical devices to provide first-class mechanical service in all 
departments. ‘The piping is so arranged as to be concealed from 
view (so far as possible) in the offices, and yet accessible for inspec 
tion at any time. The systems of plumbing, heating, ventilation and 
electric-lighting have been laid out upon advanced and _ scientific 
principles. Toilet-rooms are located upon each floor. 

There are four elevators with electric-signals at each story. An 
independent electric-lighting plant will be provided in the building. 
A mail-chute, convenient of access, at every floor, is provided. 

The interior finish of the corridors will be of marble, having only 
such woodwork as is necessary at the doors. ‘lhe corridors will be 
handsomely decorated throughout. 


DESIGN FOR A M. E. CHURCH AT M ° MR. F.. E. WALLIS, AR- 
CHITECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 

TOMB OF CARLO MARZUPPINI, IN STA. CROCE, FLORENCE, ITALY. 

Tats and the following subject are copied from Grandjean de 


Montigny’s “Architecture Toscane.” 


TOMB OF H. BASSO, IN STA. MARIA DEL POPOLO, ROME, ITALY. 


[The following named illustration may be found by refer- 
ence to our advertising pages. | 


THE NEW YORK “ BOX-STOOP,” —IX: NO. 2 EAST 78TH ST., NEW 
YORK, N. Y. 


{Additional Illustrations in the International Edition.) 
HOUSE OF C. I. HUDSON, ESQ., NO. 1 EAST 76TH ST., NEW YORK, 
N. Y. MESSRS. BRITE & BACON, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
[Gelatine Print.) 
HOUSE OF E. C. CONVERSE, ESQ., NO. 3 EAST 78TH ST., NEW YORK, 
N. Y¥. MR. C. P. H. GILBERT, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


(Gelatine Print.] 


ENTRANCE TO THE SAME. 


[Gelatine Print. } 


FIRST-CLASS SMOKING-ROOM: R. M. S. “ Oceanic,” WHITE STAR 
LINE. MR. R. NORMAN SHAW, ARCHITECT. 


ADMINISTRATIVE BLOCK: LINEN AND WOOLEN DRAPERS’ INSTI- 
TUTION COTTAGE HOMES, MILL HILL, MIDDLESEX, ENG. MR. 
GEORGE HORNBLOWER, ARCHITECT. 


CENTRAL PORTION OF THE SAME BUILDING, 
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TurK vs. AMERICAN AT THE Paris Exuibition.— The power pos 


sessed by the United States has been again exemplified with regard to 
the approaching International Exhibition in Paris. When the spaces 
were assigned America insisted on having a far larger area than was 
proposed by the administration, and after a long debate the demand 
was agreed to. The United States were placed on the same footing with 
Russia. The latest example of Western power has been displayed at 
the expense of Turkey. The palace which the Sublime Porte had 
erected was to be surmounted by an immense dome, which would no 
doubt excite much interest. But the nearest building to it was the 
palace of the United States, and when it was perceived that the Ameri 
can structure would appear insignificant on account of the proximity of 
its Turkish rival, the Exhibition authorities were compelled to decree 
that the great dome must be sacrificed. Of late years nobody hesitates 
to wound Turkish pride, and it might be supposed the Ottoman race 
was deprived of feeling, but to transform the character of a building at 
the present time is to run the risk of having the Turkish palace incom 





plete when the Exhibition opens, — Zhe Architect. 
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Srevens’s Lions.— We are glad to find that a number of the cele- 
brated little cast lions, designed by Stevens, and formerly on the guard- 
rail outside what we may appropriately call the “ peribolus wall” of 
the British Museum, are now to be made use of as finial ornaments for 
the barrier round the Wellington monument in St. Paul’s. This is one 
of the best and most suitable uses to which they could be put. Some 
others of them, we have observed, have already been made use of 
rather well in certain situations in the interior of the British Museum. 
— The Builder. 


Tue Dory on Exvecrriciry.— The question whether electricity is 
dutiable has been brought before Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
Spaulding, in consequence of a resolution recently adopted by the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange of Buffalo pledging themselves to opposition by 
counsel before the Treasury Department to the levying of a duty upon 
electricity brought to the United States across the Niagara River. The 
case is a hypothetical one and comes from Niagara Falls, the Americans 
there desiring to furnish electricity to persons on the Canada side, 
while there are companies on the Canada side who want to furnish 
electricity to people on the American side. — Exchange. 


Tue Macyirupe or Lonpon’s Warter-surrry.— In 1898 the popu- 
lation supplied by the eight companies was 4,478,396 persons within and 
1,541,187 without the County of London. These figures are open to 
question, but they may be taken as approximately correct, and are of 
interest as bearing on the demand of the London County Council to 
acquire the control of water-supply. The area supplied is 120 square 
miles within, and 230 square miles without the County of London. In 
1898 the companies supplied an average daily quantity of 204,053,955 
gallons of water from all sources. During the last seventeen years the 
average per head per day varied from 30.32 gallons in 1883 to 35.43 
gallons in 1897. The increase has on the whole been gradual, but the 
supply varies largely in accordance with the nature of the seasons. — 
Engineering. 





Rusper Naits.— A German novelty that is being successfully in- 
troduced is india-rubber nails of all shapes and sizes for use in work 
where ordinary nails are liable to corrosion, or where they may set up 
a galvanic action, or for any one of a large number of purposes where 
metallic nails are objectionable. These india-rubber nails, which are 
made by the Hamburger Gummi-Kamm Company, near Hamburg, 
come in all shapes and sizes. The common form have either counter- 
sunk or cup heads, the stems being square and drawn toa point. In 
color they are a beautiful golden brown. They are very light, but not- 
withstanding their extreme brittleness can be driven with a hammer 
into soft woods in sizes up to one inch long without boring a hole for 
their reception. For sizes from one to two inches long it is necessary 
to bore holes to start them, or for the larger sizes for their entire length. 
For withstanding the action of acids and alkalis in commercial chemical 
processes, as in dyehouses, breweries, bleaching-works, etc., they are 
excellent. Then, too, being non-conductors of electricity, their uses in 
building accumulator-cells and other electrical apparatus are many, the 
nails with perforated heads being designed especially for electric work. 
It is also suggested that they would be of particular value in attaching 
copper sheathing to vessels, owing to their non-galvanic action, the cor- 
roding power of which action has heretofore been one of the greatest 
difficulties in this work. It is asserted that they clinch fairly well. 
For use about explosives, where a spark from a nailhead when struck 
by a hammer might prove fatal, they are particularly desirable. — 
Boston Transcript. 





Tue Arcuirect As ARBITRATOR. — At first sight it seems strange 
that a decision relating to a broker who was appointed to decide in a 
dispute about the quality of raisins (Pappa vs. Rose) should be taken as 
determining the limits of responsibility of an architect. But in law 
apparent anomalies are common. That case was again invoked in an 
action brought by Mr. J. T. Chambers, an architect, against a client for 
the recovery of fees. The defendant, while admitting the plaintiff's 
claim, counterclaimed damages for negligence, as it was said materials 
had been incorrectly measured, and the amount was in excess. The 
case was heard in the Holmfirth County Court, where the judge allowed 
the plaintiff his claim and the defendant his counterclaim. The archi- 
tect appealed. His counsel argued that when giving a certificate an 
architect was an arbitrator, and so long as he acted honestly he was not 
liable to an action for damage for want of skill. It was laid down by 
Chief Baron Kelly, in Pappa vs. Rose, that it is for the parties them- 
selves to take care that the person in whose judgment they confide 
should possess the requisite skill to exercise it properly. Defendant’s 
counsel maintained that the architect was liable because when measur- 
ing up the quantities he was a servant of the defendant, and not an 
arbitrator. Mr. Justice Channell held that if the plaintiff was acting in 
a judicial capacity an action for mere negligence could not succeed. 
It did not matter that the person who acted as arbitrator had contracted 
obligations to one or other of the parties. The plaintiff was only liable 
for negligence so far as he was the agent for the defendant, but in act- 
ing as arbitrator between the builder and the defendant he was not 
liable. The builder had a right of appeal, according to the contract 
deed, from the architect’s decision, but that did not prevent the archi- 
tect from being in a judicial position in the first place. The architect’s 
appeal was therefore allowed. — The Architect. 


[ue TruTH ABOUT THE PALISADE PRESERVATION. —It is idle to 
throw the odium of this hideous work [destruction of the Palisades] 
upon the contractors or upon the owners of the land. The odium must 
rest upon the people of the City of New York. It is a burning shame 
that in the city which has given the world a new conception of what 
colossal wealth means, a city in which lavish expenditure for luxury 
and ostentation has passed every mark set by older communities, the 
sum required to save the Palisades should not have been gathered by 


lasting hemming and hawing about combined action by the Legislatures 
of New York and New Jersey is simply disgusting. If the money were 
offered to the New Jersey State Government by private individuals, the 
State would soon enough find means to acquire the land by condemna- 
tion. The Brooklyn Eagle says the mischief can be arrested at the 
present point ‘‘if the States of New York and New Jersey will unite in 
the purchase of the heights.” This is the kind of thing we have been 
hearing for years, and it looks as if we were going to keep on hearing 
it when the last bit of the rocks which once were the Palisades is about 
to be blown up to be made into paving-stones. “It is given out,’’ says 
the Eagle, “ that less than a million dollars will buy the entire line of 
cliffs, nearly twenty miles long,’’ including so much of the land back 
of the edge that some of the purchase money could be recovered by the 
sale of building sites, if it were decided not to use the whole as a park. 
What a magnificent opportunity is here presented for one of New York’s 
millionaires! As we have said, there ought to be no difficulty in col- 
lecting the money by subscriptions from a great number of New York’s 
wealthy men; but if this is not done, what a glorious chance there is 
for a single one of the great millionaires of New York City! To have 
saved from utter destruction the noble cliffs which have been the most 
unique feature of New York’s river scenery, to have one’s name for 
ever associated with a great park lining the west bank of the Hudson 
for twenty miles, and facing the metropolis of the New World, would 
be an immortality which any man might cherish. Whoever should do 
this will put an end to what it is mild language to designate as a dis- 
grace to American civilization ; and at the same time he will build for 
himself ‘‘a monument more lasting than brass,” and keep his memory 
green to the latest generations. — Baltimore News. 





Sr. GeorGe’s Tower, LiverPooL.— We much regret to hear that 
the Liverpool Town Council have, after all, voted the destruction of St. 
George’s Tower and spire by a majority of 58 votes to 43. It was hoped 
that the tower was saved, but the counsels of stupidity appear to have 
prevailed. The detriment to the architectural appearance of the neigh- 
borhood may be compared to that which would be caused in London by 
pulling down St. Mary-le-Strand, except that the case is stronger for 
the Liverpool erection, because it occupies a more central position, is 
in the way of no traffic, and, as Sir William Forwood mentioned, it 
marks the site of the ancient castle of Liverpool. It is to be pulled 
down for purely commercial reasons; “the site was valuable,’”’ as one 
councillor frankly stated. Among those, besides Sir W. Forwood, who 
defended its retention in the discussion were Alderman Radcliffe — 
who moved that the question be postponed, Alderman Paul, Mr. Wil- 
link (the architect, and recent President of the Liverpool Architectural 
Society), Mr. Lister, and Alderman Grindley, whose names should be 
recorded as having done their best to prevent a fine erection being 
destroyed. — The Builder. 


REFORESTING PENNSYLVANIA. —The work of reforesting Pennsyl- 
vania has been well begun. Thus far, 60,000 acres at the head-waters 
of the principal rivers have been purchased by the State, and 40,000 
more will soon come into its possession. Most of the land purchased 
has been denuded of merchantable timber, the maximum price of $5 
per acre fixed by the Legislature barring the purchase of more valuable 
lands. This limitation may not be a misfortune, however. Much of 
the land acquired has a young second growth that will make valuable 
timber hereafter; and while the work of protecting the watersheds 
may proceed more slowly than if timbered land could be obtained, a 
lesson in care of forest-lands will be taught, and a greater amount of 
land will be secured through the available appropriation. The growth 
on the State lands is to be carefully fostered, one of the plans being to 
cut a protecting lane around the State’s land, to bar out neighboring 
forest fires. — N. Y. Evening Post. 





An ENGINEER’S OBSERVATIONS IN Cuina. — An American engineer, 
Mr. W. P. Parsons, has given an account of his experience of a railway 
survey in China. The line proposed was about seven hundred and 
forty miles in length. The Chinese Government allowed the party about 
three hundred soldiers as a protection, and the same number of coolies 
were required. It was also necessary to have pioneers carrying pla- 
cards warning the peasants against interfering with the surveyors. 
The line was surveyed in 77 days, or about ten miles a day, but as most 
of the country traversed was level, the work was not difficult. The en- 
gineers made it a rule never to sleep at an inn, and they spent the 
nights at the public examination-halls, wayside temples or in tea-ware- 
houses. They met with numerous pagodas of about one hundred feet 
high which were built of solid masonry, but they must have been in- 
tended as landmarks or memorials, for it was impossible to enter them. 
The party found many houses on the river banks which were built on 
slender poles driven in the mud. The river was subject to floods of 50 
or 60 feet, and miles of the houses were recently destroyed and about 
ten thousand lives lost, but the houses have since been rebuilt in exactly 
the same place and manner. There were many ancient arch-bridges 
with perfect cut-stone voussoirs. The spans were of 50 or 60 feet, and 
in one place where the river had for 100 years flowed through a differ- 
ent bed, leaving the bridge high and dry, the Chinese continued to pass 
over it, climbing up at one end and down at the other. A curious 
wooden cantilever bridge of 70 feet span was seen, which was made of 
successive corbels overlapping each other and knee-braced at the piers. 
The corbels were built out far enough for their opposite ends to be 
connected by wooden girder-beams. The road was paved with stone, 
but the timber was so much decayed it was unsafe to load the bridge 
heavily. — The Architect. 


Aw InnospitaB_e Inscriprion. —Just upon the boundaries of Bed 
fordshire and Hertfordshire formerly stood a rambling old farmhouse 
The living-room was long and low, and on the centre-beam that went 
across the ceiling was inscribed this legend, “If you are cold, go to Hert 
fordshire.’’ This seemingly inhospitable invitation was explained by 
the fact that one-half of the room was in one county and one-half in 





private subscription within the space of twenty-four hours. The ever 


S.J. PARKHILL & Co., Printers, Boston, U.S. A 


the other. The fireplace was in Hertfordshire. — Exchange. 
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HELLOTYPE PRINTING 


BROADWAY CHAMBERS. BROADWAY AND CHAMBERS STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Cass GILBERT, ARCHITECT. 
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OF CONSTRUCTIVE AND DECORATIVE ART. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 24. 4900. "Price, { TERNATIONAL ape ey 








A* OHITEOTURAL INSTRUC- 
TION. 


Coz UMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


SCHOOL OF MINEs. 

SCHOOL OF CHEMISTRY. 
SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING. 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE, 
SCHOOL OF PURE SCIENCE. 


Four years’ undergraduate courses and special 
facilities for graduate work in all departments. 
Circulars forwarded on application to the Secre- 
tary of the University. 


f ARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 


Twelve Departments of study leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Science, Civil Engineering, 
Electrical Engineering, Mechanical Engineering, 
Mining and Metallurgy. Architecture, Landscape 
Architecture, Chemistry, Geology, Biology, An- 
atomy and Physiology, for Teachers of Science, 
and General Science. 

For Descriptive Pamphlet apply to 

J. L. LOVE, Secretary, 2 eereree: Mass. 


. 8. SHALER, Dean. 
BOOKS: 


“Norman Monuments of Palermo and 





Environs. 
81 Plates, folio and text. Price $12.00 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BuitpiInc News Co. 


B OOKS: 


‘Tle de France, Picardie.” 
Part l. I 


A portion of the series of ‘‘ Archives de la Commission 
es Monuments Historiques.” 





5 Plates, folio. Price $6.00 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND ButLpiInc News Co 


BOOKS: 
“Cathedral of St. John the Divine.” 
Designs submitted in the First Competition. 
57 Plates, folio. Price $5.00 


AMERICAN AkCHITECT AND Buuwpoinc News Co. 





| 2TTIER MACHINE CoO., 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS. 


$3 Stars STREET - - - _ Boston. 


J oomrs FILTERS 


IMPROVED SYSTEM. 
RESULTS GUARANTEED. 
Main Office, 402 Chestnut St., PHtLapecruta. 
New York Orrice, 


53 Church St, Havemeyer Building, 


S44 IFE FILTERS. 


10 to 10,000 Gallons per Hour 





No CHEMICALS REQUIRED. 
RESULTS GUARANTEED. 
WM. B. SCAIFE & SONS, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





BOOKS: 
‘Empire Ornaments, Furniture, etc.” 


A reprint of the well-known work of 
M. Charles Normand. 


36 Plate Price $6.00 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND Buitpinc News Co 


Books : 
“ Escaliers et Ascenseurs.” 
(Staircases and Elevators.) 
By Th. Lambert. 
24 Plates, folio. Price $8.00 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND Bur_piInG News Co. 


Books : 
“Les Concours publics d’Architecture.” 
(A Monthly Publication.) 
Edited by MM. Wulliam and Farge 
Vol. LV. 120 Plates. Price $9.40 


AMERICAN AKCHITECT AN BuitpinGc News Co, 





A WHITE DRAWING-ROOII 


Must be finished with the very best enamel you can get. For a very white room specify Whitest 


Interior Enamel. We recommend this as the whitest, most elastic and durable interior enamel 


possible. It is free working, dries with a full and brilliant lustre, and can be rubbed to a dead 


finish in three or four'days. It will dry free from injury from dust in three or four hours. 
Where absolute whiteness is not needed, call for White Interior Enamel. 
Varnishes for all purposes. Booklet on request. 


EDWARD SMITH & CO., ‘*Gtit. Gvinacrs:"“ 45 Broadway, New York. 





GGLYNT 
BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION CO. 
(FENERAL OFFICE, PALMER, MASS. 

We contract to perform all labor and furnish al] mate- 
rial of the different classes required to build complete 
CHURCHES, HOTELS, MILLS, PUBLI 
BUILDINGS AND RESIDENCES. 

Also for the construction of 

RAILROADS, DAMS AND BRIDGES, 

We solicit correspondence with those wishing to 
place the construction of any proposed new work 
under ONE CONTRACT, which shall include all branches 
connected with the work. To such parties we will 


furnish satisfactory references from those for whom 
we have performed similar work. 


Columbian Marble Quarrying Co., 


RUTLAND, VT. 


OUR COLUIBIAN MARBLE is the best for building 
work. It stands the weather. 


OUR CHAISIPLAIN MARBLES (12 varieties) pro- 
duce the richest effects for interior decoration. 





Samples and prices on application. 


The WINSLOW BROS. COMPANY, 


CHICAGO, 


Ornamental lron and Bronze, 
Books : 


“The Library of Congress.” 


20 Plates, foli Price $5.00 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT ANI News ( 


Books ; 


* Croquis d’ Architecture.’ 


Intime Clu 


XX//I Year, complete Price $6.7 
A hiatus of ten years occurs between the date of the 
21st and 22nd v e 


AMBRICAN ARCHITI AN 


BOOKS: 


“ Auldwood:” House of J. C. Hoagland, 


14 Plates in ports Price $ 


AMERICAN ARCHITR A BuriLpi Ni 


ROBERT C. FISHER & CO. 
Successors to Fisher & Bird, 


MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS 


97, 99, 101 and 105 Fast Houston STR 


ys 


Established 1830. New York 
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ALL-BEARING 
UTTS...5.. 


TANLEY’S 
TEL... 








| 


are heavily electro-plated and highly polished, 4nd 
compare favorably in appearance and durability witb 
solid metal butts 

It is impossible to wear them down, and they never 
ereak. 








Samples and literature free to architects. 


THE STANLEY WORKS, Dept. “6.” 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
79 CHAMBERS ST., N. Y. 
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OASH Locks 
LOC THE WINDOW. 


RATT eSot°OUT 


SIMPLE, DURABLE, SAFE. ° 


SOLD BY! HARDWARE DEALERS | EVERYWHERE 
AL SAMPLE 
THE W. z FET. FITCH CO. NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


TUT 
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“La Constrnction Moderne,” 


A journal of whose merits our readers have had 
opportunity to judge because of our frequent 
reference to it and our occasional republica- 
tion of designs that are published in it, is the 
most complete and most interesting of the 
French architectural journals. 

The thirteenth annual volume 
course of publication. 


is now in 


Subscription, including postage. 35 francs. 


Each weekly issue contains, besides the illus- 
trations included in the text, two full-page 
plates, which by themselves are worth double 
the amount of the annual subscription. 


PRICE OF BACK ANNUAL VOLUMES, 


40 Francs. 


Address for subscriptions and catalogues, 


LIBRAIRIE DE LA CONSTRUCTION MODERNE, 


13 Rue Bonaparte, Paris, France. 





FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 


J, 5. MAIL CHUTES 


WHICH ARE 
A necessity in Office Buildings and Hotels, 
write to the sole makers. 
THE CUTLER MFG. CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
PATENTED. AUTHORIZED. 


CLINTON WIRE-CLOTH 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 


WTF. DOUBLE TWIST WARP 
TL, 2 TEL STIFFENED (Iron Furred) 





CLINTON CORRUGAT’D 
Plain, Japanned or Galvanized. 
The Most Perfect and Economic System of FIREPROOF Construction. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 








BOSTON, 
199 Washington St. 


Masonry in Modern Work. 


A “PROLEGOMENOS” ON THE FUNCTION 
IN MODERN 


NEW YORK, 
76 Beekman St. 


CHICAGO, 
137 Lake St. 


FACTORY, 
CLINTON, MASS. 





OF MASONRY 
ARCHITECTURAL STRUCTURES. 


BY 


R. GUASTAVINO S aa Price, Paper Cover - - 30 Cents 


Architect. 





FOR SALE BY THE 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 








BUILDING MATERIALS. 


Reported for the American Architect and Building News. 

















BUILDING MATERIALS New York. Boston. Philadelphia, 
STONE. (¥ cubic foot, rough.) (Wholesale Prices.) (Prices to Builders and Contractors.) 
Foundation : 
peesaien baaeaeSb eden ansnndindee 5 4 4 ton. 4 @s 
\t) OPPrr ere ree eeer Tiere re errr ry perch. C f 
Siisaccsncvnsweaniveneevorees @ 12 @ 1650 ome hocken 
Sandstone weil 2 50 
Longmeadow... .....--+e+esseeeee G 80 80 @ 90 - - 
Sr G 90 90@ 110 %@ 1 
, 05 
Brown (Connecticut)........-++- 100@ 100@ 130 | ‘ 
Amberst Ohio............eeeee0s 90 @ 95 90@ 100 105@ 125 
Berea  visauseuisekusahbes 7%5@ 100 85 @ 90 8@ 95 
Berlin HF cenesesvossoseccece 75@ 100 80 @ 90 55 @ 15 
PIDs 0 o's 65 0a v0nk000000000000 oe@ 18 2@ 135 8 @ 95 
New Brunswick (Dorchester). ... @ 100 15 @ 90 100@ 110 
NEETU: 55s nncaccssetusse<e @ 130 @ 140 10@ 115 
RS Sa @ @ 200 @ 140 
Carlisle. English............... @ 106 @ 105 1253@ 135 
Corse Hill (Scotch)............+. @ 19% @ 106 %@ 105 
Granite : (Maine) @ 6 9@ 105 
Limestone : _ & @ 65 
Tssastesse bbb deabcesncetee 4 @ 125 %@ 100 75 @ 8 
SE avssossses 1 00 ee ee Hy 
Lemont......... ? 5@ 150 
— ee ereh 4508 550 
Bluestone : (® sq. ft.) 
hss oaduas 4indavines 30@ 500 40@ 175 lin. th.10@ 95 
ter cla ace inicas bi haas 50@ 600 @ 37@ BO 
Marble: (® cu. /t.) aca 
REE dx5 soen s5555<r0ncsceiee G 17% @ 250 200@ 2650 
Rutland, white and blue........ @ @ 30 200@ 300 
Sutherland Falls................ 1235@ 1% @ 20 170@ 300 
— Roofing (P square)........ ee 
ee Rane 500@ 600 = 
I xedansesensarvers 500@ 600 sae +4 ++: 3 60 
NG, Fiinasas hé0nednsenwensee 500@ 600 550@ 650 tne 5 00 
TS rir re tee @ 1000 1000 @ 1100 ii @ 560 
NII 5. nnonescencn sect 42% @ 475 @ 50@ 1300 
a i |  —=p eer soet @ @ 400@ 4235 
Genuine Bangor................ 435@ 6550 475@ 590 450@ 500 
Unfading black,...............- 600@ 850 600@ 850 435@ 550 
ad DT  ettnt deen dbatdwns 5650@ 800 550@ 800 } 650@ 9 00 
ee) eee @ @ 650@ 909 
N. Peach Bottom, war. unfading @ @ @ 2800 
Fire Clay Roof Tile on cars at fac. 800 @ 800 @ 576@ 625 
LUMBER. —? M. - 860@ 
Boards: (Ordinary peeeastone. ) 
Pine, ist quality, clear. . ; 6500 @ 7500 7000 @ 8000 47506 60 
“ quality... ..... 5500 @ 6000 65 00 @ 7000 3800@ 4 4 
“ 3d quality...... 1800@ 2200 55 00 @ 6000 27 60 @ 44 
California Redwood... G 5000 @ 6500 eed 
ORRE ish siceseases @ 2500 1900 @ 2500 1500@ 9150 
Pcccvedensesess eal34 @ 14 1500@ 1900 1150@ 1375 
—- =e hechesddaenetean 20 @ 40 2300@ 3500 1400@ 29 00 
as teakueeiwk ake | @ 35 00@ 55 00 3000@ 3800 
Clapboards | - 
oer ree @ 3500 @ 5500 1400@ 2500 
California Redwocd.. G 5000 @ 55 00 @ 
I n<ensnabuust'ssescenathdeds | @ 3000 @ 3800 Not sold, 
vreming Timber : } = 
URndahouasekiineenintansate 00@ 3730 
Rorese aes das ekenene snk vbkicbae 1400@ 1600 2000 @ 2300 1500@ 2150 
acoso cuadch an ; 1200@ 1600 1500@ 1800 14006 2000 
TT EDs soi cccces accmiensdss 1800 @ 21 00 3000 @ 5500 2250@ 3000 
Lathes: @ 
Pine . Round Wood _@ 225@ 250 27%5@ 300 
mos Saaiwes a vccel Sn 350@ 375 325@ 875 230@ 235 
ngles: a : ts ; 
Pins, ON eee PM 50@ 600 G@ 
Pine, sawed........ webiee “ 400@ 500 @ 450 
Spruce, sawed ............ e. 150@ 200 150@ 200 
Redwood.................. P 125 140@ 160 375@ 425 30” $35 © 40 
SSSR PM @ 600 } a «686 21 
Cedar sawed.............. s a 300@ 400 20” 95 @ 14 
Qvpress, Split...... 7x2“ 1800 @ 2000 500@ 650 1100@ 
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99 Reasons... 


why the IDEAL Low Tank 


Closet Combinations are the Best. 


Superior finish, elaborate designs. 


which you can have for 


Imitated by many, but equalled by none. 


writing. 





DETROIT, MICH. 


Noiseless valves, and that roughing-in measurement of 12 in. 


For the other 96 reasons see our Flyer Catalogue, 


THE IDEAL MANUFACTURING CO., 








bag sh International Sprinkler Co., 


P 


Prest., C. MERCHANT (Prest. of Merchant & Co., Inc.), 


Has a COMPLETE EQUIPMENT for installing both the 


HILADELPHIA, 


PA. 


Systems of Automatic Fire Extinguishers. 


Devices fully protected by U.S. Patent Office and FULLY ENDORSED BY 


THE INSURANCE COMPANIES. Systems IN WIDE USE. 


“International”? Head 


{ THE SIMPLEST! 
) MOST CERTAIN! 


eevee 


MOST RE 
“FECTIVE! 


MOST EF 


LIABLE! 























NOTE.—This Co. makes COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS. 20 per cent. to 70 per cent. INSURANCE Saved! 
tT hical Ind verti 
opographical Index of Advertisers. 
[For pagination, see Alphabetical Index on Cover 2.] 
CONNECTICUT, MARYLAND. NEW YORK. OHIO. 
East Berlin. Baltimore. me. ¥. Olty. er aa Co , The { “etal Ceilings.) 
Berlin Iron Bridge Co....... [Steel Struetures.] Vaile & Young........sessscevccees [ Skylights.) ae eee, S..- soon ones as osereaey [Seylights.) , Mig » ANC ee ewee } 
stedo Pac e a 
~ MICHIGAN. ..( Pneumatic Tubes Cincinnati. r . 7 Tose} 
ew Britain. Detroit. pricy 5 alata (Colorist; | Barron, Boyle & Co.[Old English Floor Wax.) 

The Stanley Works..... [ Wrought-Steel Butts.) par bw}? E. Foowss taaay Fr = _— Anny Fisher & Go * Robert S.. bagaweansess [arbve. Cleveland. 

wight +: ver Co urdwood Flooring exible Door & Shutter Co .........| Rol ing- ooks & Co. ....{ Sidewalk Lights. | 
—_ em eET [Sash Look. ldeal Mig. Co.......-. [| Sanutary Specialties. } | Shutters.)........+- pb idsviten deinen poe 0 Br bes pt ce yA scaaamaiag 5 o> 
ch Co., The W. BD iwsccened ash Loe I rink, I. P... eae) ” Roofing Tin. 
| Grand Rapids. Garten aL idgerwooa eR : "(Boulers. Onboru, 7, Wi. & 1. A oo via 
Stamford. | Aldine Mfg. Co.........-+ [ 44 Mantels.) | Hayes, George..... ....| Metallic Vethine} Sotamhun. 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co.................{ Leeks.) Grand Rapids Carved Moulding --» | Hitehings & Cc one Greenhouses. | Kinnear & Gager Co., The......[ Steel Ceilings 
os eh aialgin eit esbnehan tuatee} Meu: dings ) Holophane Glass ¢ ...| Holophane Glass } Steel Rolling-Shutters ; 
Waterbury. | Sproul & MeGurrin............ [Grease Traps.|| Jackson & Co., Wm. [ Grates Nelson Co., The C. T....{ Capitals (Carved).} 
Benedict & Burnham Mfg. ¢ -| Seamles St. Joseph. | ae — Be: iron Works. Lire — Dayton 
,  WPPTTTESETETET ETT e 
Nickel-Silver Tubing ).....ccescescece see | The Compound Door Co..........-- [ Veneers.} Johns Mfg. Co.. H.W. + idioma! Dayton Automatic Elevator Gate ( Flee 
7" Jones. T. < | Vanes.) ‘ator Gates.)... 
ILLINOIS. St. Louis. MISSOURI Kenney Co:, The — ” Flushometer.} — P 
Chicago. Ludlow Saylor Wire Co.,...[ Art Metal-Work.) | [.culel & Hosen C nae ‘ising Satria — Metal Lath 

Flanagan & Bredenweg Co... .{ Stained-Glass.) Seifert, Frank A... i *laster Ornaments.) Mott Iron Works . (hh A Work.) Bostwick Steel Lath ¢ fetal Lathing 

Northwestern Terra-Cotta Co.. {iwret lotta.) NEW JERSEY National Wood wien c : - Untaid Floors.\ | 

Pioneer Fireproof Construction Co......[ Fire P Neuchatel As halte — [2 Fay | Tole . ; 

Le dducbibdatabeeseencahe pptaitttesnees Jersey City. New Jersey Zine ( * an esea[ Zine W hite.} Buckeye Paint Co... tint. 

Taylor, J. (Photographs.|| Dixon Crucible Co. Jos. ..|G@raphite.||_ New York Be ine and Packing Co., Ltd., 

Winslow Bros. Co, The.. --L Ornamental Iron National Sheet Metal Roofing Co.............. ¢ Interlacking Rubber Tiling. } | 
GNA Bronze. |ooe.sscecsecsccssecerecececs punt T..  keudiean Mepeiuenewaduusetend (fetal Shingles.| | New Y astic Worgs...... Asphalt. ; PENNSYLVANIA. 

Paterson. N. Y. Metal bare i 0, oscae<t Metal Ceilings. ] 
| B Ambler. 
_ assacnueerre Passaic Rolling Mill Co......[Strwetural fron.) | cue (Ltd)... ec seen -- acalated Wire. Keasbey & Mattison Co..[ Magnesia Covering 
. i , olding- Gates \ 

Amer. Mason Safety Tread Co..| Stair Tread.]} Perth Amboy. . ; nae Hollow & Porous Brick Co.. | Fireproay- | Philadelphia. 

Bartlett Lumber Co....... | Redwood Lumber. | Perth Amboy Terra-Cotta Co... { Terra-Cotta.] mg. tt eeeeeeesrersuaseeces Electric Storage B: PV CO.cacce Chloride 

Butcher Polish Co......... | Floor Polsh.) | Trenton. Roebling ‘Consiruction Co..........[Pireproa/ Accumulatr. ee 

re Sh le-St a . pUSAIRG. }. «+ . scvces ne french & Co., Samuel H... r 

Caneebeii: Waiter M.. . | Perapectiven: } N. J. Steel & Iron Co.........cccseseseees (Jron.} Sargent & ( 3: . | Builders’ pamemers.s A ne = a ni Ls < " Z aed ane 

Carter Ink Co .... iS a Ink loane, Kd sv scswnersrcenees LVeeorators Harrison Brothers & Co... [ /rote e Paint 

Sikes Miner dimaek tin) View eee | ‘] Sreckine NEW YORK. Smith Co., H ocese --[ Steam Heat.) | peo ison ter ‘s iw < aff rotecti ae } 

Gurney Heater Mfg. Co....... Lilet water, ete.} “A Smith e Co., Edward. tee eaesases [ Varnishes} M axwell & Co., J Gypsum Water Paint 

Haberstroh & Son, L...... Ks { Decorators.) Moore, Benjamin........-+00++00-00+ [Muresco.} Thiele, E... orden Cement.)| Mere eat & Co ..L Tim Roofing.) 

Heliotype Printing Co "(Art Printing.| Buffalo. United é orrespondence Schools ...{ducation Morse, Williams & Co... ....{ Blevatore.) 

L — & Co.....L Architectural Ornamenta- Bradford Window Op ener Co., The..| Window u's: _~ does Cah ala f Mineral Wool } Taylor Co.,N.&G { 7im.} 

icine: ate ieebnekndes sk esdesnquheatawense , 7 , e OE Or 2s 000 i Thorn, J. 8. Co. [Sheet Metal 

aor “Engiand Feit Roofing Works. ..{ Roofing. | OPe.JAOPoeeeveereserseoevees Papecasccsonesss Warren Chemical & — | Asphalt Rooying . 

Sameon Cordage Works........... | Sash-Cord.| | Geneva. Willams, John...... veseeg Wrought Metal Pitteburen. 1 Steel ¢ [Gal ih 
aulding Print Paper Co........( Blue Prints. SNe ee oiler: come eel Co...[ Galvanised Iron. 
hittier Machine shee vise vl UTicsne Vance Boiler Works........(//eating Boilers.) | Rochester. Monarch Water Heater Co. | Heate 8 

Cambridge. irvington-on-Hudson. Caldwell Mfg. Co............+. [Door Holder.) | Scaife, Wm. B. & Sons “* Lfuters. 

Teaicen ~ te ae [School Lord & Burnham Co.......... [Conservatories.} | Cutler Mfg. U0............0.-0e+ (Mail Chutes.) | Scranton. 

s a ses bea > ce cali Sehool.| | Jamestown. Syracuse. International Correspondence Schools, The 

Clinton. Art Metal Construction Co......... (4 irt Metal Dunning, W. D .-| Maver.) [Arrchitecture.}.. 1... cccecerecseeeesecereceees 
Clinton Wire Cloth Co......{ Metallic Lathing.} Eds cecduadpokdnsdanteaseséakcaciesvecs Troy | 
. | 
Palmer. N. Y.City. Globe Ventilator Co.......... -[Vent:lators.) | VERMONT. 
Alsen'’s Cement Works. ..[ Cements. } Troy Laundry Machinery Co...{ Washing Ma- | Rutland. 
Atlas Cement Ce...... «| Cement. } GE Ga aa kstbnetedsscsadesenaeweciocesentuscs | Columbian Marble Quarrying Co....[ Marble 









































“Che Chloriie Hecumulator 


In Electric Lighting Installations 


Saves coal and labor; reduces engine hours ; 
increases reliability 


of service. 


DETAILED DESCRIPTIONS OF INSTALLATIONS FORWARDED UPON REQUEST 


NEW YORK, 100 Broadway. 
BOSTON, 60 State Stre:t. 

CHICAGO, 1424 Marquette Building. 
BILTIMORE, 641 Equitable Building. 
SAN FRANCISCO, Parrot Building. 


SALES OFFICES: - 





PHILADELPHIA. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, 


Anite ~ 
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PART V 


“THE GEORGIAN PERIOD” 





| 











Part V, in addition to its 22 plates—6 of which are gelatine plates — contains a considerable 


amount of text, illustrated by many cuts. 


WE RECOGNIZE the rights and interests of our subscribers by adopting the following slid- 
ing scale of prices for this new Part and the others already issued: — 


Retail price per single copy ; ‘ ; ‘ : ' ‘ ; ‘ , : ° $3.00 
Price to non-subscribers to the American Architect who have already subscribed for Parts I-IV . 2.00 
Price to subscribers to the American Architect for 1900 ° ° ° ° ° ° . 1.50 


PARTS I, IIT, IIT and IV 
[157 plates, 10 x 144 inches.] 
Price of Vol. I ( Parts I—IV ), unbound, to non-subscribers to the American Architect ° $12.00 


Price of Vol. I (Parts I-IV), unbound, to subscribers to the American Architect ° ° 10.00 


PART VI [in press.) 


FURTHER PARTS IN PREPARATION f 


American Architect and Building News Co. 
211 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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~Cabot’s Creosote Shingle Stains 


RE the pioneers of their line. They inaugurated 
shingle-staining and made the wide vogue of the 
shingled house possible. All other shingle-stains are 
followers upon their success, but lack their depth and 
freshness of color, durability, wood-preserving properties 
and freedom from blackening. 


Cabot’s Insulating and Deadening Ouilt. 


scientific non-conductor of heat and sound. Nota 
mere felt or paper, but a soft, resilient cushion of 
dead-air spaces, giving the most perfect conditions for 
heat insulation or the absorption of sound-waves. Inde- 
structible by moths, vermin or decay and uninflammable. 


A sbestos-Quilt, the only sheathing made that is heat, 
sound and fire proof. 


Samples and full information sent on request. 





SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Mansfacturery BOSTON, MASS. 


215 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


V. H. Schnieder, 12 Wooster St., New York; Samuel H. French & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
Charles J. Waterhouse, San Francisco, Cal.; P. Ii. Mathews, Los Angeles, Cal.; Whitelaw 
Brothers, St. Louis, Mo.; George H. Lawes & Co., St. Paul, Minn.; John H. Corning, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Brady & Co., Detroit, Mich.; The National Building Supply Co., Bal‘imore, Md. ; 
Bloomer-Timms Co.. Portlan', Oreg., and Seattle, W sh.; Clevelatd Builders’ Supply Co., 
Cleveland, 0.; Seymour & Co., Montreal, and at all other central points. 
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A fSharp Point can be kept on 
DIXON’S ‘Gesrne PENCILS every mince. 


see They Write Smoothest and Last the Longest .... 


If not familiar with them mention American Architect and Building News, and send 
16 cents for samples worth double the money. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY - - JERSEY CITY, N. J. 








yf iczible Door and Sbutter Co., Mees 
Partitions FLEXIFOLD SPECIALTIES, 9°74", a1. 


Simple in constructior. Easy to operate. Nosprings, weights or cords. 


Main Office: WORCESTER, MASS, ‘€”@ forillustrated = New York Office: 1125 BROADWAY. 


catalogue. 
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SRY G HAVES ri GIB 


Tl- 87H AVE. vHTS is NEAUIO) LAP NEW YORK. 
__ __ FiReE— PROOF CONSTRUCTION Ze 








PNEUMATIC TUBES 


For Rapid Transmission of Cash, Orders, Papers, Documents. 


USED IN Prominent Department Stores, Dry Goods Houses, ‘v holesale 
Establishments, Newspaper Offices, Banks, etc. Write for Estimates. 


BOSTEDO PACKAGE AND CASH CARRIER CoO., 
CHICAGO, 156 Lake Street. NEW YORK, 156 Fifth Avenue. 














BOSTWICK STEEL LATH. ‘he Sest Metal Lath on 


he Market. 

ACME META TL, asm we maw STRi,FT, 
The Best Metal Corner Bead on the Market. 

Write for Samples and Prices 


Boston Agency: WALDO BROS., 102 Milk St. Bostwick Steel Lath Co., Niles, Ohio, 




















Specify the Best 


Each Sheet Stamped with Brand and Thickness 











ONE OF THE 
OLDEST AND OSBORN’S HAS STOOD 
BEST TRIED CUARANTEED THE TEST 
BRANDS IN ic OF TIME 
THE COUNTRY OLD STYLE ‘ AND WEAR 











Ic OR I= 
A ROOFING PLATE cannot be made better than this: Coated by the Palm Oil Process; Redipped 
by Hand Evenly Coated over Entire Sheet ; Contains the Best Working Quality of Steel. 


Made ely J. M. & L. A. OSBORN, Cleveland ana Columbus, Ohio 


HITCHINGS & CAs. Established 50 years 


HORTICULTURAL ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS__...pexmnmh. 
and largest Manufacturers of 


GREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS, 











The highest awards received at the World’s Fair for Horticultural Architecture, Greenhouse Con- 
struction and Heating Apparatus. Conservatories, Greenhouses, Palmhouses, etc., erected complete wtth 
our Pateut Iron Frame Construction. 
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Forty years experience, 
the best chemical skill, 
the best materials ob- 
tainable 
are in the making of 
CARTER’S 
Liquid India Inks. 
Waterproof qualities, 
brilliancy of colors, 
blueprinting properties 
unsurpassed — 
Quality, convenience, 
economy together, 
leave nothing to 
desire. 


; NEW ENCLANU 
a FELT ROOFING 
Lanta WORKS, 


18 Post Office Sq., BOSTON, 





1852. 
Incorporated Originators of Felt Roof- 
1865'o ing in New England 
owe $ 60.000 Inventors and only Manu- 


facturers of the Celebrated 
Levi LWittourt. Prest 
Eru“ C.DAVIS, Treas r. 


BEEHIVE BRAND.” 
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Heliotype Printing (fo., 
241 Tremont Street, Boston. 


ESTABLISHED 1!872. 


© | PHOTO-LITHOGRAPH. 
PHOTO-GOLOR- LITHOGRAPH. 


@ | PHOTO-GELATINE. 
PHOTO-GRAVURE. 
o| PHOTO-ENGRAVINE. 


COPIES OF ARCHITECTURAL, 
MECHANICAL AND OTHER 
DRAWINGS, MAPS, PLANS, ETC., 
PORTRAITS, VIEWS AND ALL 
BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS. 











Send four cents for Illustrated Catalogue. 
233 MERCER STREET, N. Y. CITY. 





Heliotype Printing Co. 
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REFERENCES : 







JOHN WILLIAMS, 544 to 556 West 27th Street, New York. 
WROUCHT IRON AND BRASS WORK TO SPECIAL DESICNS ONLY. 


{ Tiffany & Co., N. Y.; Cottier & Co., 
White, N. Y 


KN. Y.s 
-"Babb, Cook & Willard, N. ¥.: 


L. Marcotte & Co. 
: Bruce Price, N.Y.; 


N. Y.; McKim, Mead & 
RLM, Hunt, N. Y.; Bailey, 


| Banks & Biddle, Phila.; Frank Hill Smith, Boston ; A. H. Davenport, Boston. 











JENKINS’ AUTOMATIC AIR VALVES 





with Drip-pipe Connections insure perfect circulation. 
You are not annoyed with escaping steam or dripping 
of water. They are stamped with our Trade-Mark. 


JENKINS BROTHERS, 


NEW YORK, BOSTO 
CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA. 



















KINNEAR’S 


Write for Catalogue. 


STEEL ROLLING DOORS 
STEEL ROLLING SHUTTERS 
STEEL ROLLING PARTITIONS 


THE KINNEAR MFG. COMPANY, Sole Mfrs. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, U.S.A. 



















ASPHAL 


ROOFING »° PAVING 
MATERIALS. 


WARREN'S “ANCHOR BRAND” NATURAL ASPHALT ROOFING. WARREN’S NATURAL ASPHALT READY ROOFING. 
Send for circulars, samples and specification forms to 


WARREN CHEMICAL & MFG.CO. - «+ = 


81 & 83 Fulton Street, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 














To the Architect and Builder: 


If you will 


you will 


and ornamental, 


use 


investigate our glass globes for illuminating purposes, 


them because they are scientifically designed, artistic 


and superior to anything yet made. 


Our book “ Light vs. Illumination ” explains the subject thoroughly. 


HOLOPHANE GLASS CO0., No. 1 Broadway, New York. 


News. (Vou. LX VIT.— No. 1261. 
FLOORS, 


ASPHALT noors, 


SIDEWALKS AND CARRIAGE-WAYS 


Of Public Buildings, Hospitals, 
Warehouses, Stables, Cellars, etc. 


Laid with VAL de TRAVERS ROCK ASPHALT, 


DURABLE, FIREPROOF AND IMPERVIOUS. 
For estimates and list of works executed, apply to 


THE NEUCHATEL ASPHALT CO., Limited, 


265 BROADWAY New YORK. 


PARQUET FLOORS. 


The National Wood Manufacturing Co., 


3 129 Sth Avenue, New York. 


WAINSCOTINGS and CEILINGS. 
Inlaid Wood Floors 5-16 and 
7-8 inch thick. 


Solid work, ee aoe and Grooved 
in each piece. 


7 Designs & Estimates on applica 
al tion. Established 1867, 


HIGH-GRADE WOOD MANTELS 
..o AND ALDINE GRATES 


40-Page Illustrated Catalogue 




















ALDINE MANUFACTURING CO., 
101 Court St., Crand Rapids, Mich. 








— 
it’s Out 
of Sight 


.< when the plastering is 
‘ done, and makes @ 
strong, neat corner that 
will last while the build- 
- ing stands. 


WwoobpDs’ 


STEEL 
Corner 


For Plaster Walls 
Have you gotten a sample and booklet? Free on request. 
GARA, MCGINLEY & CO., Sole Mfrs., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Agents with stock in most of the large cities, 
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§ J. Sloane 

















Department of Decoration 


are now prepared to undertake the decorating and fur- 
nishing of residences and buildings. 


An exclusive stock of domestic and imported 
Carpets, Rugs, Wall Papers, Textile Fabrics, Furniture, 
Curtains, etc., together with fine examples of Ceiling 


and Wall Decoration in color and relief, Cabinet Work, | 
Leaded Glass, etc., is offered for inspection. 


DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES SUBMITTED 


having established a special | 





WORK EXECUTED PROMPTLY 























Broadway & loth Street 


NEW YORK 




































Architects and Contracturs 
everywhere to specify and 
use the “TAYLOR OLD 
STYLE” brand of Roofing 
Tin. They get the credit of 
having recommended the 
best. The customer gets the 


satisfaction of having the 
best 

The best is cheaper than 
the “next best.” The first 


cost of Tin is less than the 
cost of constantly repairing 
aroof. That is why it pays 
to use the “ TAYLOR OLD 
STYLE ™ brand 


N. & G. Taylor Co., 


PHILADELPHIA, 








Conservatories, 
Creenhouses, 
Vineries, Etc. 


Designed, erected and heated. Catalogue, also special 
plans and estimates, on application. 
LORD &@ BURNHAM CO., 
1133 Broadway - - - New York City. 
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FAC-SIMILE OF LABEL 
APPEARING @n 











EACH SECTION. 














FOR ALL KINDS OF STEAM SYSTEMS 
Endorsed by Leading Architects 

To Insure against Imitations Specify “K & M” |) 

or “85% Carb. Magnesia” | 


KEASBEY & MATTISON CO. 
AMBLER = = PA, 
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ROBERT A. KEASBEY 
83 Warren St. - NEW YORK 














EVERYBODY ::o1%0:: 


SPAULDING PRINT PAPER CO. for Blue Prints 
— the best place in the city. 
you wait. 1105 Exchange Bldg. 


E. ELDON DEANE, 


Architectural Colorist and Draughtsman,. 
63 Seymour Building, Fifth Ave., cor. 42d St. 
NEw YORK Ciry. 


We take them while 











A Supplement Gp 


to Catalogue No. 16, devoted to the Hard- 
ware of Ornament, has been issued and 
will be sent, on request, to such Archi- 
tects as may not already have received it. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 








9-11-13 Murray Street, NEW YORK CITY. 








Maxwell’s Gypsum Water Paint 
.-» FOR WALLS ... 

Of Churches, Office Buildings 

Dwellings, Mills, Factories, etc. 


Bright, Durable and 50 per cent. cheaper than 
Oil Paint. For sale at all the Paint Stores. 


Works: 1420S. Front St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Awe 7STOS - 
Dita A COVERINGS 


STEAM PIPES. THE PERFECT 
OR Oe. Cae > ~NON-HEAT-CONDUCTORS, 


APPLICATION SIMPLE FRR FELT-LIKE 
& INEXPENSIVE. mo  — &« FIRE-PROOF. 
H.W. JONNp eRe Gem 


- NEW YORK: CHICAGO - PH] 4a le aely 

WAK ELE Bela 
ASBESTOS MATERIALS. Balle ND ise. ae tb 
ROOFING MATERIALS, [483eng llet\ Sn gai) \a_s 





“At the Fountain of | sidinameinianiiee 
St. George.” —» 


The Famous Etching by Axel H. Haig. 


JAPAN PAPER 18"x 24" 
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* Price, $1.25 »% 


gravure reproduction 
of © © © we 


SUITABLE FOR FRAMING. 
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PERSPECTIVES RENDERED 
tN PEN-AND-INK AND WATER-COLOR 
WALTER M. CAMPBELL, 


54 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
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The American Architect 
and Building News 


I8 PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY 


The American Architect and Building News oe, |} 


211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





Advance Subscription Rates: 


Regular Edition,. $6.00 per year ; six months, 
International Edition, per year in advance, 
” quarterly ™ 
[Foreign Postage, $2.00 Extra.) 
tH Payment should be made to American Archi- 
tect and Building News Co. direct, either by draft 
or post-office order. 


$ 3.50 
16.00 
18.00 


*Address all business correspondence to 
the publishers direct. 


Advertising Agents : 
New York City : — 


H. M. Carleton, Temple Court, 5 Beekman St. 


igee at Large: 
. P. Spoke ~ <4 i 
aa & Fowler, 


211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
310 New England Bldg., 
Cleveland, O. 


Advertising Rates: For “ wants’’ and “ propos- 
als,” 15 cents per line |8 words to the line], each 
insertion. 50 cents the least charge. Other rates 


on application 








at New Advertisements. 
THE BRADSHAW WINDOW OPENER CO. (Buf- 
falo, N. Y.), Automatic Window Opener. Page xi. 








See last or next issue for the following 
advertisements : — 
Barron, Boyle & Co. 
Buckeye Paint and Varnish Co. 
Bartlett Lumber Co, 
Butcher Polish Co, 
Gorton & Lidgerwood. 
L. Haberstroh & Son. 
New York Belting & Packing Co. 
Sargent & Company. 
T. W. Jones. 
Okonite Co. 
Samson Cordage Works. 
H. B. Smith Co. 





See the first issue of the month for the fol- 
lowing advertisements : — 
Alsen’s Portiand Cement Workr, 
Atlas Cement Co. 
Brooks & Co., T. H. 
Dayton Automatic Elevator Gate Co., The, 
Folsom Snow Guard Uo. 
Grand Rapids Moulding Co. 
Ludlow Saylor Wire Co. 
Nelson, C. T., & Co 
New Jersey Zinc Ce. 
Pitt, Wm. R. 
Thiele, E. 
Vance Boiler Works, 


ARCHITECTS’ REMOVALS, Ete. 


hae York, N. Y., February 10, 1900. 
R. WM BLOODGOOD announces the removal 
of his aT to the Singer Building, No. 149 
Room 817 1261 
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Broadway, corner of Liberty St., 





WANTED. 
P' )SITION. — Assistant draughtsman, well in de- 
signs, working drawings, first-class in perspective 
and superintendence, desires position by May Ist, in 
California, Idaho, Washington, Oregon. Salary $60 
per month. Address “‘ W.,’’ American aes 
1261 





WANTED. 

P' ISITION. — Young man, graduate of Special 

Course in Architecture, Mass. Institute of Tech- 
nology, with several years’ experience in best Boston 
offices, and having studied and travelled in Europe, 
with also a large business and social acquaintance in 
Boston and other cities, would like position with 
architect, in Boston preferred, as assistant-draughts- 
man, atsmoall egalary; or with young architect ambi- 
tious of extending his business through my influence. 
Raferences. “‘ Ambitious,” care American Architect. 


BUILDING PATENTS. 





[Printed specifications of any patents here mentioned 
together with full detail illustrations, may be obtained 
of the ¢ ommissioner of Patents,at W ashingtom, for 
five cents.) 


OPENER. — Mathias J. 


HANGER. — Frank L. 


642,661. ScrREeEN- DOOR 
Adams, Lancaster, Wis. 
642,668. Eaves-Trovuca 


Becker, Plymouth, O. 

642,671. Lock.—Jesse S. Bolsinger, Ebensburg, 
Pa. 

642,679. Firepack. —Jas. W. Conchar, Dubuque, 
la. 

642,687. Sasa-Corp GuIDE. — Wm. R. Fox, Grand 
Rapids, “Mich. 

612,691. SpRiNG-HINGE. — Chas, W. Hillenbrand, 
Kansas City, Kan. 

642,700. FrrEPROOF FLOOR AND CEILING. —Gus- 


tav Liebau, Maurer, N. J. 
642,707. SELF-CLOSING CLOSET-VALVFE.— Horace 
F. Neumeyer, Macungie, Pa. 











any | Hovel and 
1 | Artistic Gt ten. 


FOR a PeRrOe WOODWORK 
BY THE USE OF 


HARRISONS’ 
Interior Decorative Stains. 


They are made in twenty-one shades, offering 
a variety suited to any scheme Of decoration. 
A set of stained samples sent on application, 
HARRISON BROS, & CO., 
35th and Grays Ferry Road, 

PHILADELPHIA. 
45 and 47 Lake St. 

CHICAGO. 


ORTAINED 


117 Fulton 8t. 
NEW YORK. 


J, W. TAYLOR'S PHOTOGRAPH SERIES 


151 MONROE ST,, CHICAGO © OF AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE. 


Removed to Owings Building. 
Send two 5 cent stamps for Catalogue. 




















Send for our booklet 


For Richness of Design, 
Beauty of Finish and 
Harmonious Effects, 


. Berger’s.. 


Classic Metal Ceilings 


ARE UNSURPASSED. 





‘*A NEW IDEA IN 
METAL CEILINGS,'’ — 'tis free. 


- THE BERGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 





CANTON, OHIO. 





Plastic 


Relief 
Ornaments 


In Plaster, Staff, 
Composition and 
Carton Pierre. 
Scagliola Work, 






Frank A. Seifert 


2646-2652 W. Chestnut St. 


ST. LOUIS, 
MO. 


Write for 
Catalogue. 

















BUILDING PATENTS. 
642,749. REVOLVING Wixpow- SASH. — George R. 
McC hesney, New York, 
642.754. SANITARY ieee RE. — Arthur Plantier, 
Trenton, N. J. 


2.760. Door-HANGER,. — Ephraim L. Schanck, 

Delaware, 0. 

642,778. MEANS FOR SECURING PLINTHS, — Carl 
Baer, Elfeld, Ger. 

642,865. SASH-BALANCE.— Henry A. Hannum, 
Cazenovia, N. Y. 

642,872. SasH-HOLDER.— Will E. Owens, Billings, 
Mont. 

642,902. SaAsH-CENTER.—Geo. W. Golden, Detroit, 
Mich. 

642,922. Winpow-SAsuH. — Mary E. Reid, Buffalo, 
B. Be 

642,947. Door-CHECK.—John L. Zesiger, Cleve- 
land, O 

642,961. Lock AND LATCH, — Charles Closz, Mari- 
etta, O. 

642.978. PROCESS OF TESTING CEMENT. — Leo G. 


Haase, Oak Park, Ill. 

643,023 WINDOW FRAME AND SASH. — Alpheus 
H. Wood and John D. Tuannell, Amarillo, Tex. 

643,100. WaTER-HEATER.—James E. Bancroft, 
Toledo, O. 

643,151. Winpow-SasH. — Isaac 
Hannibal, Mo. 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Reported for The American Architect and Building News.) 


N. Owens, Jr., 








[ Although a large portion of the building intelligence 
is provided by ther regular correspondents, the edi. 
tors qreatly desire to receive voluntary information, 
especially from the smaller and outlying towns.) 


ADVANCE RUMORS. 

Allegheny, Pa.—F. C. Sauer, of Pittsburgh, has 
prepared plans for a two-story brick, stone and 
terra-cotta store and flat building for R. S. Mat- 
thews; cost, $15,000. 


Aurora, Ill. — Fred. Worst, 320 Coulter Block, is 


preparing plans for the new parochial school to be 











BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 








(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
erected by St. Mary’s Catholic Church; cost, about 
$12,000. Rev. A. McLaughlin, 238 Fox St., 
pastor. 

Baltimore, Md.— Herbert W. Thurn, &29 Pennsy!- 
vania Ave., will erect a hotel and café at 829-831 
Pennsylvania Ave. It will be 40’ x 75’, three stories 
high, construction of brick, stone and terra-cotta; 
cost, $30,000 

Bangor, Me. — Frank A. Bourne, of Boston, Mass., 
has submitted plans for the new public library 
building to be erected on State St., near Stetson 
Sq. The plans call for a building 140 feet long 
with wings 46 feet wide, the central part projecting 
2) feet in front, and extending to the lot line in the 
rear. There is book space for 125,000 volumes. 
The building is to be fireproof, and will cost about 

000. 

Boston, Mass. — Representative Fitzgerald has in- 
troduced a bill into Congress appropriating $1,000,- 
000 for the erection of a Federal Building here to 
be used as a custom-house and appraisers’ stores. 

Charles H, Ditson will erect a ten-story modern 
business building on Washington St. Kendall, 
Taylor & Stevens have drawn the plans, which call 
for a building of steel frame, brick, limestone and 
terra-cotta construction, the front up to the fourth 
story level being of the stone, 

Brandon, Man.— The Knox Presbyterian Church 
will erect a new brick and stone building, to cost 
between $25,000 and $30,000. 

Bristol, Tenn. — The Bristo) Knitting Mills Co. has 
been organized to build a plant for the production 
of knit goods, to employ 200 operatives. The capi- 
tal stock is $100,000. 

Buffalo, N. Y.— Plans have been drawn by Archi- 
tects Esenwein & Johnson for the alteration of 
Music Hall, Main and Edwards Sts., into a theatre; 
cost, about $70,000. 

Architects Green & Wicks have plans for the 
new four-story brick structure for the emergency 
hospital, corner Pine arid Eagle Sts., ground for 
which will be broken early in the spring; cost, 


000. 

Alterations to cost $10,000 will be made to the 
business block owned by H. C. French on Washing- 
ton St. Plans for this purpose have been drawn 
aE Architect H, H. Little 
, A. Reed will bulld a three-story brick plaster 
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G. BICKELHOUPT, 


PATENT 
METALLIC 


SKY-LIGHT 


WORKS. 
242 and 245 West 47th Street, New York. 


Telephone: 675 39th St. a few doors west of Broadway. 
Send for Catalogue. 


E. T. BARNUM, 


DETROIT, MICH. 


ART METAL WORK 


eee IN ave 


BRASS, STEEL and IRON. 


Send for Catalogue. 











Mason Safety Tread. 


SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE, 
AMERICAN MASON SAFETY TREAD CO., BOSTON. 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
factory on Delaware Ave., after plans by Architect 
Frederick Mohr; cost, $5,500. 

A two-story brick store and factory, to cost $5,500 
is to be built for Amelia Knarr, at the corner of 
Broadway and [roquois P1. 

Cambridge, Mass.— Plans have been drawn fora 
large apartment-house on Massachusetts Ave., by 
Miss Josephine Wright Chapman. The building 
will be seven or eight stories in height, occupying 
about 20,000 square feet of land, and will be con- 
structed of steel, granite and fancy brick; cost, 
about $350,000. 

Camden, N. J.— Members of the Camden Board of 
Freeholders are agitating a proposition to erect a 
building that will contain a commodious meeting 
room, committee rooms and office for the County 
Collector, County Physician, County Engineer and 
other county offices, on the plot north of the court- 
house, 

Cheraw, S. C.— The Cheraw Cotton Mills have in- 
corporated, with capital stock of $100,000, and will 
make arrangements for the early erection of a 
plant. 


Cleveland, O.— At a meeting of the Board of Edu- 
cation recently it was decided to erect a $30,000 
school-building in the village of Glenville. 


Columbus, O.—The Kinnear Mfg. Co. have pre- 
pared plans for the erection of a new building for 
the manufacture of their steel rolling doors, shut- 
ters, partitions, metal cases for merchandise boxes, 
etc., and metal wardrobes for school-bouses. ‘The 
size of the building will be 110 feet wide by 209 feet 
long. The building will be located on N. 4th St. 
The outer wall will be of brick and height of story 
15 feet. The entire building will be lighted by 
windows all around and metal skylights placed 
throughout the roof. The floor of the entire build- 
ing will be conerete, and an electric-light outfit will 
be installed, and a 50 or 60 horse gas engine will be 
wanted, Contracts will be let within the next two 
weeks and the building will be rushed in order to 
prepare for the many large contracts which the 
company have under contract. 

William A. Gillis contemplating the building of 
of a large tinware factory on Mt Vernon Ave. Mr, 
Gill has purchased the entire block on Mt. Vernon 
Ave., extending from Grant Ave. to Mosette St. 
The main building will be 150’ x 200’, constructed 
of brick and stone, and two stories high. There 
will bs twelve apartments and the entire plant will 
be modern in every particular. Work will be com- 
menced on the «tructure in a few weeks, and the 
firm expect to be ready for business by early spring. 
The plans are being prepared by Yost & Packard. 

Davenport, Ia. — Edwards Congregational Church 
will build a chapel and Sunday-school, 40’ x 80; 
cost, $7,000. Edward S. Hammatt, architect. 

Delroy, Mich.—The Methodist Society contem- 
plates the erection of a $10,000 church. 

Des Moines, Ia.—Liebbe, Nourse & Rasmussen, 
architects, are preparing plans for converting the 
Industrial School for the Blind, at Knoxville, into 
a new normal school; cost, $15,000. 

Liebbe, Nourse & Rasmussen, architects, are 
making plans for a modern Colonial frame resi- 
dence on W. Grand Ave., for J. R. Baxter; cost, 
$12,000. 

Downer, N. J.— The Methodist Episcopal Society 
is preparing to build a new church, to take the 
place of the one recently destroyed by fire. 

East Liverpool, O.— Reports state that a new 
church will be erected by St. Stephen’s Episcopal 
Society to replace the structure recently burned; 
cost, abuut $20,000. Rev. Edwin Weary, pastor. 

Emden, I11. — Reports state that the Lutheran So- 
ciety will build a new church, to cost about $10,000. 


Evansville, Ind. — The trustees of the Willard Li- 
brary Association will erect a store and flat build- 
ing at 5th and Vine Sts., to cost $12,000. R. D. 
Richardson, secretary. 

Fergus Falls, Minn. — Plans have been drawn for 
a $140,000 hotel to be erected on the Park Hotel site. 

Omeyer & Thori, architects, of St. Paul, are pre- 
paring plans for a $15,000 building to be erected 
here. It will be 50’ x 142’, three stories & basement, 
of cream face brick, with stone trimmings. 

Grand Forks, N. D.—The Y. M.C. A. has appointed 
a Building Committee, and a building to cost about 
$20,000 is projected. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. — The Grand Rapids Chair 
Co. will erect a four-story addition to its factory; 
cost, $20,000. 

Griffin, Ga. — E. H. Spivey is organizing a company 
with a capital stock of $20,900 for the erection and 
operation of a knitting mill. 
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eed ELAS ETS 


For HARD PLASTER, LIME, CEMENT, ETC. 


Description and Prices on application..... 


W, D. DUNNING, 
239 W. Water St. said 





SYRACUSE, N. Y. 











Public Buildings, Office Bldgs., 
FOR.. Hotels, Asylums, Hospitals, Schools, A. A. HAYDEN, 

Flats, Residences, etc., etc. 
} Can be put on any window, OLD or NEW. 
Does Not Alter Your Window. 


Address Headquarters, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


We Adjust All Stops And Tighten Your Windows. 


Bradshaw Sate 
Automatic 


Wi Si Clean. 
Opens into indow “Mple 
room like a door. Opener. “<2 G. L. SCHICKER. 


Keep your 
Practica; Windows 


Builders’ Exchange, 


Cleveland, 0. 


Scranton, Pa. 














THE BEST DOOR MADE. 


Architects Designs Carefully 
Followed. 
WRITE FOR PRICES. 
THE COMPOUND DOOR CO., 
ST. JOSEPH. - - MICH. 
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Hamilton, 0.— George Barkman, National Bank | Lehi City, Utah. — R. K. Kletting, 49 S. Main St., 


Building, is preparing plans for a new school-build- 


ing in this city, to cost about $25,000. 


Hampton, Minn.— Herman Kretz & Co., archi- 
tects, are preparing plans for achurch to be erected 
by the Catholic Society. It will be 50’ x 120/, 


pressed brick front and cut stone; cost, $12,000. 


Hartford, Conn.—The Hartford Golf Club bas) 
accepted plans submitted by W. C. Brocklesby for 
a new club-house, to be built on Asylum and Pros- 


pect Aves. 


Hayfield, Minn.— Jobn M. Doherty, architect, of 
Rochester, has prepared plans for atwo-story brick 
double store and oftice building to be erected here 


by Andrew Seeverts, of Kock Dell; cost, $10,000. 


Hedrick, Ia.— Ernest Koch, Ottumwa, has pre- 
pared plans for a two-story frame residence, 31! x 


50’, for J. F. Brooks; cost, $5,000. 


Houghton, Mich.— The Baltic Co. have let the 


contract for a new 4-stamp mill to be erected at 
the mouth of the Salmon Trout River; cost, about 
$80,000. 


Indianapolis, Ind.— Architect H. C. Hendrickson, 


Union Trust Building, is preparing plans for a flat 


building for Julius Matzke; cost, $15,000. 
Architect H. C. Hendrickson, Union Trust Build- 


ing, is preparing plans fora brick department store 


tor George J. Maratt, to cost $30,000. 
lowa City, Ia.—James S. Templin, of Los Angeles, 


Cal., contemplates erecting a flat building here, to 


cost, $15,000. 

Jackson, Mich.—The Eberte Brewing Co. will 
make improvements to their plant, expending 
about $10,000. 

Kalamazoo, Mich. — Patton, Fisher & Miller, 604 
Moutauk Block, will design the new $50,000 three- 
story college building, to be erected for the Kala- 
mazoo Baptist College. A. Gaylord Slocum, sec’y. 


Kanosh, Utah.—J. A. Headlaud, Dooley Block, 
Salt Lake City, bas prepared plans for a $10,000 
brick school-house, 60’ x 75’, to be erected here. 

Kaneas City, Mo.—C. A. Smith has prepared plans 
for the rebuilding of the Franklin School at lith 
and Washington Sts., at a cost of about $50,000, 
alsothe Oakley School, Brighton and Independence 
Aves., at a cost of about $40,000 

Architects Shepard & Farrar, 507 Commerce 
Building, are preparing plang for a five-story flat 
building, 150’ x 155’, to be erected on the northwest 
corner of 12th and Troost Sts., for the W. P. Dear- 
ing estate; cost, $40,000. 

It is stated that the Cudahy Packing Co. willsoon 
begin the erection of another building for the 
exclusive use of the pork department. It will cost 
about $350,000. 

The congregation of the Second Church of Christ 
have purchased a building site at the corner of 31st 
St. and Troost Ave., whereon it is proposed to erect 
a church edifice within the year. The structure 
will be Roman, Classical in design, furnishing a 
seating capacity of 1,000. It will be built of white 
Carthage stone. 

Kenosha, Wis.— The Y. M. C. A. has raised $206,000 
necessary to erect a building and will let contracts 
at ence. 

Lake Forest, Ill.—An addition will be built to 
Ferry Hall Seminary at Lake Forest University. 
The cost will be shared by the trustees and alumnz. 





Salt Lake City, has prepared pians for a $15,000 
brick and stone church to be erected here. 


Leipsic, O.—Charles Henry, 1208S. Main St., Akron, 
has plans for a new brick and stone church for the 
Lutheran Society; cost, about $10,000. 


Macon, Ga. — It is proposed to commence at once 
the work of remodelling the Federal Building, for 
which Congress appropriated $58,000. 


Massillon, 0. — Yost & Packard, Y. M.C. A. Build- 
ing, Columbus, are preparing plans for the remodel- 
ling of St. John’s Evangelical Church. The im- 
provements will cost about $15,000. 

John Shutler will erect a $30,000 brewery from 
plans drawn by Architect Richard Griesser, 909 
Schiller Building, Chicago, 111. 


Marquette, Mich. — Reports say that J. M. Long- 
year and J. F. Ayer have donated the site and will 
erect adormitory building atthe Michigan Normal 
Schoo), to cost about $20,000. 

Milwaukee, Wis. — John Kern will erect a modern 
residence on Wahl Ave., after plans by Crane & 
Barkhausen, architects. It will be 50’ x 64/7, the 
exterior of the building being dark red terra-cotta, 
with red stone trimming and facing of dark brown 
brick; cost, $25,000. 

H. A. Betts, ( olby and Abbott Building, is at 
work on plans for the building to be built by the 
Young Women’s Christian Association on Jackson 
St., between Wisconsin and Michigan Sis., to cost 
about $50,000. 

Minneapolis, Minn. — Harry W. Jones, architect, 
has plans for a flat building to be erected on Linden 
Ave., opposite Wilson Park, by the Wisconsin Syn 
dicate Co. It will be 40’ x 90’, four stories, of 
pressed brick, cut stone and terra-cotta; cost, 
$25,000. 

Mobile, Ala. — It is stated that James K. Glennon 
& Co., real estate agents, are completing arrange 
ments for the erection of a six-story fireproof 
hotel, to cost approximately $250,000. 

Monessen, Pa.— The Pittsburgh & Lake Erie con- 
template erecting a new depot in this city, to cost 
about $15,000. J. M. Schoonmaker, general man- 
ager, Pittsburgh. 


Nashua, N. H.— The Nashua Manufacturing Co. is 


to build an addition to its plant in the early spring 
in order to enlarge its cloth department. 


Nazareth, Pa.— The Imperial Portland Cement 


Co. will incorporate with a capital stock of $300,000 
for the erection and operation of a cement mi)). 
Among others interested are William H. Parsons, 
Francis H. Banks, M. Walter. 


Newfields, N. H.— Mrs. Josephine Broadhead, 


widow of the late Dr. John Broadbead, of Wash- 
ington, who died recently, bequeathed $10,000 to 
the town for a public library. 


New Hampton, Ia. — Fred. Heer & Son, of Du- 


buque, are preparing plans for a $6,000 brick chureh 
for the Lutheran Sc ciety. 


New Haven, Conn.— Yale is to have a new dormi- 


tory to be erected from funds that the University 
has received from the Fayerweather will. The 
new dormitory is to be exactly similar to the 
“White” dormitory, and will extend from Elm St. 
into the block bounded by Elm, High, Wall and 
College Sts. Work will begin early in the spring; 
cost, $100,000. 
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Fron-Work. 





Notice. 


E HAVE in our yard, at East Berlin, Conn., a very 


large stock of beams, 


channels, angles, plates and 


other structural material of high quality. We are able to 


furnish from this stock any ordinary bridge, building, roof 


or other structural work promptly and with no delay. 


invite correspondence. 


We 


THE BERLIN IRON BRIDGE CO., 


Boston Office : 
Room 200, Equitable Bidg. 


New York Office: 
Room 718 Bennett Bidg., Cor. Fulton and Nassau Sts, 


Main Office and Works, East Berlin, Conn. 





JACKSON ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORKS, 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 




















IRON < 


Fronts for Buildings, Cornices, Lintels and Sills, Doors and Shutters, Girders and Beams, Fire-escape 


Balconies and Ladders, Columns and Roofs, Sky 
Sidewalk Lights. 


Foundry and Shops, East 28th and East 29th 


and Floor Lights, Stable Fittings and Fixtures, 


Artistic work in Wrought and Cast Iron, Brass and Bronze. 
Designs and Estimates of Cost Furnish 


ed for Work in any Department. 
Sts. Office, 315 East 28th St., New York. 
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E. W. Maynard, Boston, Mass., is preparing 
plans for a new theatre to be erected at Savin | 
Rock. The building will be circular in form, about | 
89 feet in diameter, with stage and ante-rooms, 

ete., and will be so constructed as to give plenty 

of light and air. 

New Rochelle, N. Y.— Adrian Iselin, Jr., has 
awarded a contract for the erection of a building 
here which he intends to lease for a hotel. The 
new building is tou be completed by June 1. 

Newton, N. C.—It is stated that the trustees of 
Catawba College have decided to erect an additional 
building, to cost about $10,000. 

New York, N. Y. — The Atlantic Mutual Insurance 
Co. will build a seventeen-story building on a site 
owned by it at the corner of William and Wall Sts., 
to co-t about $1,000.000. Work will be begun about 
May ist. Clinton & Russell are the architects. 

The Seawanhaka-Corinthian Yacht Club con- 
contemplates erecting a club-house in thie city, to 
cost about $100,000. Perey Chubb, D. Le Roy 
Dresser, H. L. Satterlee, committee. 

Oconto, Wis. — H. A. Foeller is preparing sketches 
for the new brick and stone bank building for the 
Citizen’s National Bank. Work will begin about 
April 1. $9,000. 

Orange, N. J.— Mr. and Mrs. Joseph W. Stickler 
will give to Orange Y. M. C. A. $40,000 for the erec- 
tion of a new building, provided the association 
will raise $25,000. The offer will be accepted and 
the proposed new building will be known as Stick- 
ler Hall, a memorial to the late Dr. J. W. Stickler. 

Palmer, Mass. — Gardner, Payne & Gardner, of 
Springfield, are preparing plans for a $40,000 three- 
story brick schoo]-building to be erected here. 

Philadelphia, Pa.— St. Bartholomew’s Mission 
will build a two-story brick and stone parish house, 
33’ x 70’, at the southeast corner of 25th St. and 
Lehigh Ave., after a design by Architects George 
Nattress & Son; cost, $6,625. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.— Architect J. A. Harper, 16 Cliff 
St., is preparing plans for a new plant for the 
Opalite Tile Co.; cost, $18,000. 

Architects Alden & Harlow, 314 Fourth Ave., 
have completed plans for 2 two-story buff pressed 
brick residences, to be built in the 20th Ward, for 
J. H. Elder; cost, $30,000. 

Architect Edwin Carroll, Hamilton Building, is 
preparing plans for a brick residence to be erected 
in Squirrel Hill District, to cost $18,000. 

The Pittsburgh Savings Bank will erect atwelve- 
story bank and office building at the corner of 4th 
Ave. and Smithfield St., to cost $500,000. 


Cost, 





The Wilson & Snyder Manufacturing Co, will 
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erect an addition to their present plant on Ross 
St.; cost, about $30,000. 
Keports state that H. M. Bennett & Co. will erect 
a twelve-story theatre and office building, costing 
about $175,000. 

Plainfield, N. J.— Ata recent meeting of the Com- 
mon Council the request of the Board of Education 
to borrow $100,000 for the erection of a new high 
school, was granted. 

Portland, Ore. — Spoore & Robinson will erect the 
new Doernbecher factory; cost, about $50,000. 

Poughkeepsie, N. ¥Y.— Mrs. Caroline Swift At- 
water, an alumna of the class of ’77, has doubled 
her original gift of money to Vassar College for a 
new intirmary, on account of the rise in price of 
building material since the gift was made in June. 

Pruntytown, W. Va. — The Board of Directors of 
the West Virginia Reform School have made pre- 
liminary arrangements for erecting a three-story 
brick administration building, to cost about $40,- 
000. 

Riceville, Tenn. — The Oxley Stave Co., of Chatta- 
nooga, are having plans prepared fora stave factory 
to be erected here, at a cost of $5,000. 

Rochester, N. H.—C. D. Coleman, of the Hote) 
Wristley, contemplates building an opera-house on 
Hanson St., to cost about $20,000. 

Rock 'sland, I11.—T. E. Murphy will expend about 
$10,000 for improvements and additions to his 
residence. Plans are now being prepared by Archi- 
tect Harry W. Jones, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Roxbury, Md.— George T. Gambrill, Baltimore, 
will erect a three-story iron and wood distillery, 40’ 
x 90’, for the Roxbury Distilling Co.; cost, $20,000. 

San Francisco, Cal.—Reid Bros. are drawing plans 
for a fine large business building to be erected in 
this city for Hale Bros. The structure will be of 
the Italian Renaissance type, five stories in height, 
and will be 98’ 6’’x 170’. The front of the building 
will be constructed of terra-cotta. 

Sault Ste. Marie, Mich.— Charlton, Gilbert & De 
Mar, Marquette. have prepared plans for a $75,000 
depot to be built by the Duluth South Shore & At- 
lantie. W. M. Noon, superintendent bridges and 
buildings, Marquette. 

Seattle, Wash. — It is reported that John Cort will 
expend about $75,000 in remodelling the Palm 
Garden Theatre on Cherry St. 

Spokane, Wash.—It is reported that V. Dessert 
will build a three-story addition to the Pacific 
Hotel. It will be 45’ x 115’, and cost about $25,000. 


St. Louis, Mo.— Architects Barnett, Haynes & Bar- 





PASSAIC ROLLING MILL CO., 


PATERSON, N. d. 
20 inches 


Steel Beams =: 


ALL STRUCTURAL SHAPES. 
NEW YORK OFFICE. . 45 BROADWAY. 
Boston Office, No. 31 State Street. 


J. S. THORN CO., 


Architectural Sheet-Metal Works, 


Metal Building Trimmings, Ventilating Skylights 
Metalic Roofing Tiles, Building Specialties, Builders’ 
“ight Iron Work of every description. 

Nos. 1225 to 1229 Callowhill Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. PA. 
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nett have almost completed plans for the new St. 
Ann’s Widows’ Home, Lying-in Hospital and Found- 
ling Asylum to be erected on Union and Page 
Boulevards, It will be built of brick and Bedford 
stone, and will be three stories in height. The 
main building will have 365 feet front, with a centre 
chapel wing extending in the rear, and wings on 
the east and west extending back 170 feet; cost, 
about $200,000. 


St. Paal, Minn.—D. C. Shepard is preparing to 
rebuild the Griggs, Cooper & Co.’s building. which 
was recently destroyed by fire; cost, about $30,000. 

Wm. Kingsley, architect, is preparing plans for 
a store and flat to be erected near Seven Corners to 
face 3d St. It will be 32’ x 98’, two stories, pressed 
brick fronts; cost, $8,000. 


Swissvale, Pa.— The Union Switch and Signal Co, 
will build a new plant here, to cost about $350,000. 
The structure will be of brick, stone and steel, two 
stories in height, and 300 feet wide by 564 feet long. 


Syracuse. N. Y.— Press reports state that a $20,000 
convention hall will be built on N. State St., by E. 
J. Macks. 


Terre Haute, Ind.—It is stated that $35,000 will be 
expended in making alterations to the Williams 
Hospital. 


Tope’ a, Kan.—The Moeser Ice & Cold Storage Co. 
will erect a brick and stone building. 100’ x 150/, 
which will contain an engine and four boilers; 
cost, about $10,000. 

Troy. N. C.—The Capelsie Cotton Mills have been 
incorporated with capital stock of $40.000 to build 
asmall mill on a water power near here. 

Tuscola, Til.— Wortham Bros. Co. is having plans 
prepared for a three-story business building, to be 
built on Main and Central Sts., to cost $30,000. 


Unionhill, N. ¥.—R. C. Dixon, 146 Bergenline 
Ave., has, designed a new building for the trustees 
of the Old People’s Home, It will be constructed 
of brick and stone, and cost about $10,000. 


Uniontown, Pa.— William Kaufman, Lewis Block, 
Pittsburgh, has prepared plans for a three-story 
brick and stone office-building for the Fayette 
County Trust Co.; cost, $40 000. 

Utica, N. ¥.—G Edw. Cooper has prepared plans 
for a $30,000 three-story brick school-building to 
be erected in this city. J. Phil Bannigan, Clerk 
School Board. 

Veroal. Utah.— Plans are being prepared by R. C. 
Watkins, architect, Provo, for a $15,000 court-house 
to be built by Uintah County. 


Victor. N. Y.— George F. Hutchison, 1005 Granite 
Building, Rochester, has prepared plans for a brick 
and stone town-hall, to cost about $7,000. 

Washington, D. C.—C. L. Harding, architect, is 
drawing plans for an apartment building to be 
erected at 1133 Twenty-fourth St., northwest. The 
building will have a frontage of 52 feet and a depth 
of 110 feet, and will be four stories in height, with 
a basement. Gray Roman brick will be the ma- 
terial used in the front, with trimming of Indiana 
limestone. 


Webster, Mass.— John A. Whitaker, of South- 
bi idge, has prepared plans for a woollen mill to be 
erected on N. Main St., for Eben 8. Stevens. The 
structure will be a two-story heavy frame bnilding, 
costing about $30,000. Work will begin immedai- 
ately. 


Wheeling, W. Va.—Architects Giesey & Faris will 
prepare plans for a new $30,000 residence for the 
Right Rev. Bishop Donahue. 


Wilmington, Del.—The trustees of the New Castle 
County workbouse will soon arrange for erecting a 
new structure, to cost about $100,000. 


Wilmington, N. C.— Keports state that Mr. James 
Walker has signified his intention of presenting a 
$30,000 hospital to the city. 


Winnebago City, Minn —S. J. Bowler, Collum 
Building, Minneapolis, has prepared plans for an 
$8,000 church for the Presbyterian Society. 


Worcester, Mass. — Architect Geo. H. Clemence is 
completing plans for a large manufacturing build- 
ing adjoining the Howard Bros. Mfg. Co.’s factory 
on Foundry St. The building will be four stories 
high, of brick, considerable ironwork will be used, 
and the estimated cost will be $35,000. 

The contract for the colonial house for G. C. and 
H. A. Moss at Richmond Heights has been awarded 
to H. G. Tannebring, 195 Austin St. The plans 
were drawn by Architect Louis Plack, Jr., and the 
cost will be $5,500. 

H. G. Hadley has been given the contract to erect 
a private residence for Mrs. Sargent at Whitman 
and Waconah Roads, Montvale. The architects 
are Barker & Nourse. The house will have all 
modern improvements and be heated by steam and 
hot water; cost, about $7,000. 

Dr. E. E, Frost, proprietor of the Lincoln House, 
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THE KENNEY FLUSHOMET 


An ingenious device for flushing water-closets. Takes the place of noisy 
and dirty overhead flush-tanks. It has passed the experimental period; 
can be adapted to conform to almost every conceivable requirement, and the 
only system that will operate successfully at all times one or any number of 
closets under the varying conditions of water pressure. No Cup Leathers 





or Springs. 


SIMPLE, SURE AND SANITARY 


ERG) 











Application of THE KENNEY 


Flushometer. 


Endo.sed and Specified by Leading Architects in all Sections of the Country. 
Write for Catalogue and List of Installations. 


Co 72-74 Trinity Place, 
“9 NEW YORK. 





The Monarch Water Heater 


FURNISHES HOT WATER INSTANTLY, 
AT ANY MOMENT, DAY OR NIGHT.... 


Open a Hot Water faucet anywhere in the house, 


and this act instantly turns on the gas at the heater. 
As there is no storage, the water is heated as it passes 


getiiu 


through the coil, furnishing a constant stream of hot 


water in any quantity desired. The instant the water 
is turned off, the gas is shut offlikewise. The hot water 
is always fresh, and can be used for cooking or any pur= 


pose. Write the 


AGAS INLET, 


MONARCH WATER HEATER: CO., 


PITTSBURGH, PA., 


For information and catalogue. 
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is desirous of building a fine hotel on the present 
hotel site and is confident of raising the requisite 
money. Plans have already been made by Fuller 
& Delano, architects, and call for a fine building, 
which will cost about $300,000. 

Yonkers, N. Y. — Plans are being prepared by A. 
J. Van Suetendale, 15 N. Broadway, for a pressed 
brick, stone and terra-cotta theatre to be built 
here; cost, about $40,000. 


APARTMENT-HOUSES. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.— Thirteenth St., n 8, 2977 w 8th 
Ave., four-st’y bk. & st. flat, 25/ x 85’; $18,000; o. 
& b., Thomas L. Clark, 534 Hancock St.; a., F. 8. 
Lowe, 186 Remsen St. 

New York, N. Y.— One Hundred and Eighteenth 
St., seven-st’y bk. flat, 50’ x 87’ 8’; $75,000; o., 
Max Vogel, 50 W. 119th St.; a.,G. F. Pelham, 503 
Fifth Ave. 

Stebbins Ave., ne cor. 169th St., four-st’y bk. flat 
& store, 46’ x 95/; $35,000; o., Thos. Farley, 960 
E. 169th St.; a., H. B. Milliken, 289 Fourth Ave. 

One Hundred and Eighteenth St., 8 8, 225’ e Am- 
sterdam Ave., 2 six-st’y bk. & st. tlats, 50’ x 100’; 
$60,000; o., Jas. Brown; a., Henry Anderson, 1180 
Broadway. 

CHURCHES. 

Hobart, Ind.— Bk. & st. church, 40’ x 70’, shingle 
roof, furnace; $10,000; o., Trinity Church; a., Edw. 
W. Bessler, 820 W. 12th St., Chicago, 111. 

Milwaukee, Wis. — Broadway and Janeau St., bk. 
& terra-cotta church, 60’ x 100’, slate roof, steam; 
$50,000; o., Grace Church; a., H. C. Koch & Co. 

FACTORIES. 

Milwaukee, Wis. — Belview and Park Pl., two-st’y 
bk., st. & iron power-house, 38’ x 100’, comp. roof; 
$12,000; o., Christensen Engineering Co.; a., O, C. 
Uehling. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Closter, N. J.— High and White Sts., bk. & st. 
scheol; $10,000; 0., Board of Education; a., Vaux 
& Emery, Bible House, New York City. 

HOTELS. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.— Surf Ave.,se cor. W. 16th St., 
two-st’y fr. hotel, 30’ x 64 6/7; $6,000; 0., Dennis 
Sullivan and Patrick Shay, 241 Bowery, New York; 
a., T. Bennett, 198 Fifty-third St.; b., D. Ryan, 723 
Third Ave. 

Rockaway Park, L. I., N. ¥.— Three-st’y fr. 
hotel, 57’ x 190’; $75,000; o., Austin Corbin Estate; 
a., Irving B. Ellis, Arbuckle Building, Brooklyn. 

HOTELS. 

Atlantic City, N. J.—Six-st’y bk. & fr. hotel, 40’x 
90’, shingle roof, steam heat; $28,000; a., Benj. H. 
Barton, Girard Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

OF FICE-BUILDINGS, 

Philadelphia, Pa. — Broad and Sansom Sts., eight- 
st’y granite, bk., terra-cotta, and steel office-build- 
ing, 76’ 4x 104’; $500,000; o , T. B. Wanamaker; b., 
Doyle & Doak; a., James H, Windrim. 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 

Bellaire, O.—Three-st’y st. & bk. city-hall, slate 
roof, steam; $40,000; o., City of Bellaire; a., Giesey 
& Faris, Wheeling, W. Va. 

Fort Dodge, Ia.— Four-st’y st. court-house, 120’x 
130’, comp. roof, steam; $100,000; 0., Webster 
County; a., H. C. Koch & Sons, Pabst Building, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Minnewaukan, N. D.—Two-st’y & base. bk. & st. 
court-house, 60’ x 86’, shingle roof, steam; o., Ben- 
son County; a., W. S. Russell, Grand Forks, N. D. 

HOUSES, 

Elmhurst, L. I., N. Y. —Two-st’y fr. dwell., 38’ x 
41’; $8,000; o., Cord Meyer, 62 William St.; a., B. 
Driesler, 1432 Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn. 
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Highland Park, Mich. — Two-st’y st. & fr. dwell., 
34/ x 49’, shingle roof, hot water; $5,000; o., W. H. 
Ashwell, Bennett Building., Detroit, Mich.; a., 
S.C. Falkinburgh, Hammond Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


Indianapolis, Ind.— N. Delaware St., two-st’y bk. 
& fr, dwell., 35/71’; $5,000; o., Mary Knight; a., 
Homer V. Place. 

New York, N. Y.— Tinton Ave., ur. 168th St., 5 two- 
st’y & base. bk. dwells., 19/ 6” x 53 8’; $50,000; o., 
G. W. Flagg, 2634 Decatur Ave. 

Crane Pl. nr. Grev St, or 175th St , 2}-st’y fr. 
dwell., 21’ x 61/6"; $5,000; Andrew J. Carson, 105 
W. 124th St.; a., Fred’k Jaeger, 717 Tremont Ave. 

EK. Eighty-second St., No. 107, two & three-st’y 
bk. dwell. & stable, 25/ x 102’ 2/7; $10,000; o., Harris 
D. Colt, 77 E. 55th St.; a., 8. E. Gage, 3 Union Sq. 

Plainfield, N. J.—2)-*t’y fr. partly shingled dwell., 
30’ x 43/; $5,000; 0., F. H. Coward; a., Jacob Wind, 
Jr., 141 Broadway, New York City. 

Somerville, N. J.— 2}-st’y fr. dwell., 40’ x 407; 
$8,000; o., Redden W. Parramore, 401 W. 124th 
St. 

Vincennes, Ind. — Three-st'y Bedford st. dwell., 
45’x 50’, slate roof, hot water; $8,000; o., Dr. W. 
T. Van Knappe; a., Thomas Campbell. 

THEATRES AND HALLS. 

Kenosha, Wis.— Three-st’y bk. & st. Y. M. C. A. 
Building, 33’ x 64’ x 100’, comp. roof, steam; $25,000; 
o., Young Men’s Christian Association; a.,C. Leen- 
hauts, Milwaukee, Wis. 

New York, N. Y.— W. Forty-second St., Nos. 207- 
211, tbree-st’y bk. & st. theatre, 69’ x 100’ 4’; $200,- 
000; o., Oscar Hammerstein, 42d St. & 7th Ave.; a., 
A. E. Westover, 307 W. 33d St. 





COMPETITIONS. 


a 


[At New Haven, Conn.} 
Plans and specifications will be received until 
February 23, for a school at Canner and Livingston 
Sts.; cost, $45,000. BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


1260 





PROPOSALS. 


OURT-HOUSE. 

[At Mason City, Ia.} 
Sealed proposals will be received until February 
24, for the erection and completion of a court-house 
for Cerro Gordo County. J. J. LONG, auditor. 


1261 





LUB-HOUSE. 
; [At Mobile, Ala.) 
Bids will be received until March 1, for erecting 
the Fidelia Club House. HENRY HANAW, chmn. 
bldg. com, 1261 


ITY-HALL. 
[At Winchester, Va.] 
Sealed proposals will be received by the Building 
Committee of the Rouss City-hall until March 1, 
for the erection of acity-hall. J. E. MORELL, sec- 
retary. 1262 
HURCH. 
[At Tolva, Ia.} 
Sealed proposals are wanted until March 1, for 
the erection of an edifice for the M. E. Church. F., 
8S. TORY, pastor. 1262 


IGH SCHOOL. 7 





‘ [At Macon, Miss.} 

Bids will be received March 6, for the erection 

of a high school. MAYOR AND BOARD OF AL- 
DERMEN. 1262 





THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS, 
88 Beekman St., 


NEW YORK, W. ¥. 


The Primo 
Improved 
Vitro- 
Adamant. 


PLATE 495 R. 
No. 33 Design L 
Cistern with Nick 
el-plated Brass 
Brackets, Nickel 
plated Brass 
Flush Pipe, Nick: 
el-plated Chain, 
Hardwood Pull, 
and srass_ Floor 
Flange. 











Copyrighted, 1897. 


Copy of ¢ ircular 
furnished on appl 
cation. 








For HOT WATER RADIATORS 
Full Water-Way. Guaranteed not to Stick. 
THE OHIO BRASS AND IRON MANUFACTURING CO. 


Cleveland, Ohio 








SOCeVstsssesdets 
> EXCELSIOR GREASE TRAPS. $ 


are guaranteed 
to prevent 
Stoppage of 
Waste Pipes 
by removing 
all grease 
from the 
water, 

Used in 
hundreds of 
private and 
public build- 
ings. 








Manufactured by 


SPROUL & McGURRIN 


Grand Rapids, Mich. S 
VDASVVOVSSSESVSESVSVOUSB 





PROPOSALS. 
RISON. 
[At Wilmington, Del.)} 
Bids will be received by the Trustees of New Castle 
County Workhouse until March 6, for a prison 
with workhouse and appurtenances, also a power- 
house and underground passageway at Greenbank. 
J. N. GAWTHROP, pres. 1262 


ACTORY. 
(At Kosciusko, Miss.) 
Sealed proposals will be received until February 
28, for the erection of a cotton-factory with ware- 
houses and tenement-houses. WALTER BURGESS, 
Secretary. 1261 


AIL. 
|At Aberdeen, S. D.} 
Bids are wanted March 9, for the county jail and 
sheriff’s residence for Brown County; separate bids 
will be received for cells and iron work. CHAS. 
EYGABROAD, Co. Aud. 1262 


HURCH. 





[At Wawaka, Ind.] 

Sealed bids will be received until April 2, for an 

edifice forthe Bapt’stChurch. SIDNEY J.OSGOOD, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 1262 





Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, 
Washington, D. C., February 3d, 1900. Sealed pro- 
posals will be received at this office unti] 2 o’clock 
P. M. On the 5th day of March, 1900, and then 
opened, for the installation of a wiring system for 
the U. S. Custom-house and Post-office Building at 
Bristol, Tenn., in accordance with the drawings and 
specification, copies of which may be obtained at 
thie office or at the office of the Superintendent 
of Construction at Bristol, Tenn., at the discre- 
tion of the Supervising Architect. JAMES KNOX 





TAYLAR, Supervising Architect. 1261 
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iS Stride ba 
Forward 





Don’t feel satisfied to advance slowly in your 
business when we guarantee to prepare you fora 
high salaried position. 
occupation and “study between times” through 
our unequalled course of 


EDUCATION BY MAIL 


in Electrical, Mechanical, Steam, Mining, and 
Civil Engineering; Metallurgy, Art, Architecture, 
Practical Newspaper Work, English Branches, 
Stenography, Machine Design and Mechanical 
Low price; easy terms. Mention sub- 
sects i interested in when writing to 


The United Correspondence Schools, 
154, 156, 158 Fifth Av., New York, for Catalogue 12. 





















Hold to your present 


























LIBRARY of CONGRESS, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Architects: Smithmyer & Pelz: 
P, J. Pelz; E. P. Casey. 





Twenty Gelatine Plates, in Portfolio, 
14” x 161-2”, 


PRICE - - $5.00. 








The New System 


OF EDUCATION 
Architecture 


Architectural Drawing; 
Steam, Electrical. Mechan- 
ical; Civil and Mining 
Engineering; Drawing; 
‘| Surveying; Chemistry; 
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Branches 


TAUGHT BY MAIL 


Over 50 Courses 





Plumbing; Book- -keeping; | 
x Shorthand; English} 


We have helped thousands to better positions | 


and salaries. Send for free circulars, stating | 
the subject in which you are interested. 


| THE INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, | 
| 


Box _ 986, Seranton, Pa. 





AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING NEWS CO. 

























Che Deliotype Printing Co. 


LITHOGRAPHERS, ETC. 








211 Tremont Street 


Boston 


FAC-SIMILE REPRODUCTIONS IN COLOR 


OR MONOCHROME A SPECIALTY 





BEST WORK ONLY 
PROMPT DELIVERY 


Lithography 
Deliotype 
Color Printing 
Photogravure 














Maps, Plans, etc. 





REASONABLE PRICES 



















Fesruary 24, 1900.] 
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Professional 
Ethics. a 





The following ... 
. CODE OF ETHICS... 


| 
| Prepared in Conformity with the 
sk | Best Standards of Practice, and 
| Recommended to its [embers by 
“i* =| the Boston Society of Avchitects, 
| was .+-s se 8 42¢ «0 6°S 


ADOPTED BY THE SOCIETY, FEBRUARY 1, 
- + 1895... 


Secrion 1. No Member should enter into 
partnership, in any form or degree, with any 
builder, contractor, or manufacturer. 

* 

SECTION 2. A Member having any ownership 
in any building material, device or invention, 
proposed to be used on work for which he is 
architect, should inform his employer of the 
fact of such ownership. 

* 

SECTION 3. No Member should be a party to 

a building contract except as “owner.” 
* 

SEcTION 4. No Member shond guarantee an 

estimate or contract by personal bond. 
* 

SECTION 5. It is unprofessional to offer draw- 
ings or other services “on approval” and 
without adequate pecuniary compensation 

+ 

SECTION 6. It is unprofessional to advertise in 
any other way than by a notice giving name, 
address, profession, and office hours, and 
special branch (if such) of practice. 

* 

SECTION 7. It is unprofessional to make altera- 
tions of a building designed by another archi- 
tect, within ten years of its completion, 
without ascertaining that the owner refuses 
to employ the original designer, or, in event 
of the property having changed hands, with- 
out due notice to the said designer. 

* 

Section 8. It is unprofessional to attempt 
to supplant an architect after definite steps 
have been taken toward his employment. 

* 

SECTION 9. It is unprofessional for a Member 
to criticise in the public prints the professional 
conduct or work of another architect except 
over his own name or under the authority of 
a professional journal. 

* 

SECTION 10. It is unprofessional to furnish de- 
signs in competition for private work or for 
public work, unless for proper compensation, 
and unless a competent professional adviser 
is employed to draw up the “conditions” and 
assist in the award. 

+ 

SEcTION 11. No Member should submit draw. 
ings except as an original contributor in any 
duly instituted competition, or attempt to 
secure any work for which such a competition 
remains undecided. 

* 

SecTION 12. The American Institute of Archi- 
tects’ “schedule of charges” represents mini, 
mum rates for full, faithful and competent 
service. It is the duty of every architect to 
charge higher rates whenever the demand for 
his services will justify the increase, rather 
than to accept work to which he cannot give 
proper personal attention. 

* 

SEcTION 13. No Member shall compete in 
amount of commission, or offer to work for 
less than another, in order to secure the work. 

* 

SECTION 14. It is unprofessional to enter into 
competition with or to consult with an archi- 
tect who has been dishonorably expelled from 
the “Institute ” or “ Society.” 

+ 

SECTION 15. The assumption of the title of 
“ Architect ” should be held to mean that the 
bearer has the professional knowledge and 
natural ability needed for the proper invention, 
illustration and supervision of all building 
operations which he may undertake. 

* 

SECTION 16. A Member should so conduct his 
practice as to forward the cause of profes- 
sional education and render all possible help 
‘o juniors, draughtsmen and students. 





Fire-proof Building, 





Lh FRONT BRICK. 
HEARTH TILE. 
FIREPROOFING. 


RARITAN HOLLOW AND POROUS BRICK CO. 


Henry M. Keasbey, Office, 874 Broadway, New York. Rowland P. Keasbey, 
Vice-Prest. Sec. and Treas. 








PIONEER FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION CO., 


1515 Marquette Building, Chicago. 


Tile for Fireproofing 


ALL KINDS OF BUILDINGS, 
Our Goods embody all the latest Scientific ideas for rendering buildings Thoroughly Fireproof. 


CONTRACTS TAKEN IN ALL PARTS OF THE UNITED STATES. Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. 


Manufacturers and Con- 


tractors for every Me 
description of 2 














The Roebling System of Fireproofing. 














Eiighest efficiency in fire and water tests of the New York Building Department and now the recognized 
standard of fireproof construction. Send for catalogue. 


The Roebling Construction Company, 
121 Liberty Street, New York. 








MINERAL WOOL ee. | 


FIRE, SOUND and VERMIN PROOF INSULATOR. 


Samples and Circulars Free. 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co., ! Cortland Street, 


NEW YORK. 





























I Document File for the secure storage of 
le: ¢s LEGAL « PAPERS 
i are best made from SHEET STEEL as produced by the 


Art Metal Construction Co. 


G 
THESE FILES ARE aswene A ah | JAMESTOW N, N. Y. 
: FIRE PROOF : VERMIN PROOF 


ABBE iis 


“COHESIVE CONSTRUCTION.” 


An Essay on the Theory and History of Cohesive 
Construction. 





sed RP 

















By RAFAEL toenail Architect, 


Price, $1.25. 











UTCHER’S BOSTON POLISH 


is the best finish for 


FLOORS, .. 
interior Woodwork and Furniture. FPUTCHER POLISH C0., 


Circulars Sent on Application. 356 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 


For Sale by Dealers in Painters’ Supplies. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


AAR LG NE {SII PORTA ot 
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Steel Ceilings 


DEEP EMBOSSED AND SHALLOW 
EMBOSSED PLATES 


Cornices, Borders and Moulds 
to Harmonize. 



















Write for Catalogue No. 14 of latest designs. 


Fire Doors and Shutters for Interior and 
Exterior use. 


THE KINNEAR & GAGER CO. 


1\\ a 
Eastern Dept., W. L. WEDGER & CO., 10 India St., Boston. COLUMBUS, OHIO 


PPB WWW WWW WWW WW WE WW WW? A a as” 


Morse, Williams & Co., 


BUILDERS OF 


:: High Grade :: 
_ PASSENGER atd FREIGHT ELEVATORS. 
(Over 11,000 in operation.) se 


WEST END TRUST BUILDING, BROAD ST. 
AND SOUTH PENN SQUARE, 


PHILADELPHIA, - ” PR, 
Write for full information. 


.. THE LAUGHLIN-HOUGH DRAWING TABLES... 
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SAVES TIME 
SAVES LABOR 






LAUGHLIN-HOUGH CO. 


30 BROAD ST.. 
NEW YORK. 






SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


Takes on a full roll of paper ; no waste; no Sede board always in good condition. Straight 
edge (or T square), travels perfectly true, " positively accurate, and no ‘wobble , and is adjustable. 
Solid boxwood scale full length of table. Length, 6 feet; width, 3% feet. Can be made to any 
special size 





PHILADELPHIA, Real Estate Trust Company Bldg. 













THE 
PERTH AMBOY 
Northwestern Terre Cotta C0.) reRRA-COTTA COMPANY, 


Architectural Terra-Cotta,) seer ano.” xcw sexsey 





WORKS & MAIN OFFICE: CITY OFFICES: a : , 
Cor. Olybourn & Wright- , 1118 Rookery Blag. Office, 160 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 
wood Avenues. oor. La Salle & Adams 8t. = 
CHICAGO. BOSTON AGENTS: 
Estimates given on application. Send for WALDo Bros., 102 MILK STREET. 


Catalogue and Samples. 














BUILDING. MATERIALS. 


Reported for the American Architect and Building News. 





New York. Boston. Philadelphia. 
BRICK. —? M. (Wholesale Prices.) (Prices to Builders and Contractors.) 
eo : — s dae aeawasaene 22@ 2 50 | Domestic Com. 
5 ee) ee @ 550 858@ 950 In Yard. 
Yeiand ecececcccece coscnceces | a @ | Domestic Face Sq. Hard 800@ 900 
Up River cnkiad sdebeeemaanned ed } 575 - . 00 18.0 @ 25 00 betes 4 7s 
eee eee eee eeee iv 2 a 
ss epas ~ -eepepmenanenaest @ 6H soe wo} Sq. “ @ 550 
HHOMOW 2c ccc ccvcccccsvcccesccces @ 700 1000 @ of 00 ight Stretchers 
Fronts: 4 on “a aimee 3 0G 1100 
peekbneees Ose OST Phila. mou 
— > he becseuedeaneenee @ 1200 5000 @ 80 } @ 1200 
BS = FOB... ccccce-sececcves == | @ 1200 Red nn 
Shi © PTeBBed ..... sseeeess-+s | Enamelled B’k. ; 
=a Oulded........ 000+ Imported Dark 6 
Baltimo#re .....-000.cccccsccccces 3700@ 4100 Enam. ( ) @ 1200 
Philadelphia ..........--s2++++++ 1900 @ 210 105 00 @ 120 00 Pressed 
ORE, on nndscenneesdeanecsete 1750@ 1850 “ &end. @ 1700 
Milwaukee .........--+++sse0+- A 120 00 @ 135 00 Paving 
Moulded : Domestic. 11 00 @ 130) 
Red Pressed...........--++se0e005 @ 200 Enam. (edge) Second . @ 120 
ee SER Sgn @ 2700 90 00 @ 100 00 Third “ @ 1000 
Moulded Red & Buiff............ 4500 @ 7000 “ (edge & end.) 
Enamelied : /mp. 85 00 © 100 00 110 00 @ 115 00 e om 
es OO 90 00 @ 110 00 Dm. { § & 





Framelled (edge and end). aie 








SEYSSEL ROCK ASPHALT 
and Bitumen Damp Course, 
NEW YORK MASTIC WORKS, 
32 Broadway, New York. 





Cus -Houses. 


Amongst the Club-houses illustrated 
in the American Architect have been :— 


“COLONIAL CLUB-HOUSE,” New York, N. Y. 





Henry F. Kilburn, Architect. 10 views 
“PROGRESS CLUB-HOUSE,” New York, N. Y. 
Alfred Zucker, Architect. 11 views 





“ EXCHANGE CLUB-HOUSE,” Boston, Mass. 
Ball & Dabney, Architects. 12 views 





“CENTURY CLUB-HOUSE,” New York, N. Y. 
McKim, Mead & White, Architects. 7 views 





“COLUMBIAN CLUB-HOUSE,” St. Louis, Mo. 
Alfred F. Rosenheim, Architect. 13 views 





“ MARYLAND CLUB-HOUSE,” Baltimore, Md. 
Baldwin & Pennington, Architects. 8 views 





“GROLIER CLUB-HOUSE,” New York, N. Y. 





Romeyn & Stever, Architects. 5 views 
“UNIVERSITY CLUB-HOUSE,” Philadelphia, Pa. 
W. Eyre, Jr., Architect. 3 views 





“DUQUESNE CLUB-HOUSE,” Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Longfellow, Alden & Harlow, Arcts. 6 views 





“ ArT CLuB,” Philadelphia, Pa. 
F. M. Day, Architect. 2 views 





D*eA4 WING OFFICE. 
DRAWINGS 


Rendered in line or color with reasonable despatch 
Address EDITORS AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 





NEW ENGLAND 


MATERIAL-MEN & CONTRACTORS. 


BLUE PRINTING. _ 


‘CHAS. E. MOSS, 
Rapid Printing Papers. 
14 Broad Street, Boston. 
Telephone: Boston, 2751-2. 


GRAVITY CONCRETE 
| MIXERS. 
| 
| 


CONTRACTORS PLANT CO., 
79 Water St., Boston, Mass. 


\peRePacTIVE DRAWINGS. 


|AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND 
BUILDING NEWS CO. 
} 211 Tremont St. 

Boston, Mass. 


| SASH CORD. 


SILVER LAKE CO. 
78 Chauncy St. 
Boston, Mase. 


| WATERPROOF CELLARS. 


~ PRANK B. GILBRETH, 
60 Fifth Ave., 
185 Water St., Boston, New York. 


SEAM-FACE GRANITE. 
\GILBRETH SEAM-FACE GRANITE 
‘160 Fifth Ave., 


} 











85 Water St., Boston. New York. 





